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The American Girl 





Need Money for equipment? 


For uniforms, camp, troop projects? 


READY NOW! TO HELP YOU 


Carn 39 sw 


for your troop 


treasury! 


The Quaint Shop Plan is 
Officially Approved! 


‘THE girls of Troop 3, Ft. Defiance, 
Arizona, earned $10.50 in two after- 
noons. Troop 21 of Clinton, Iowa, 
earned $38.50. The girls of Troop 84, 
Knoxville, Tenn., earned $56 the first 
year they tried the American Girl- 
Quaint Shop Plan! 

Hundreds of Girl Scout troops count 
on this officially approved plan to bring 
them extra treasury funds every year. 
There's no red tape, no investment! 
They simply show, and take orders for, 
beautiful Quaint Shop Christmas Cards 
—and as one leader put it, “The cards 
practically sell themselves”. 

Your troop too can share in this 
year’s Quaint Shop Fund. But don’t de- 
lay, because quantities are limited and 
time is short. If you're a member of a 
Girl Scout Troop, ask your-leader to 
use the coupon now. 


Mail This Coupon TODAY! 


THE AMERICAN GIRL, Dept. B. 
30 West 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Personal attention of Betty Kane 


Yes, we can use extra funds. Please 
rush details of the Quaint Shop Plan, 
without any obligation. 


Name 
Address 
City and State 


(Zone number if in a large city) 


Troop No. 














“Td like to suggest a fourth R 


“"“TRealie and ’ritin’ and 'rithmetic’ 
were about all that children learned 
in the days of the little red school- 
house. Today, of course, we cover alot 
more ground. And classroom projects 
on transportation form so important 
a part of our studies these days that 
this fourth ‘R’ of mine would stand 
for Railroads. 

“Our young people have learned 
that the railroads are an important 
partner in the business of living... 
Because only the railroads have the 
enormous carrying capacity required 





to transport most of the food the child- 
ren eat, the clothes they wear, and the 
things they need and use every day. 

“Yes, ‘R’ for Railroads means a real 
partnership — one which bas been 
firmly interwoven into the whole pat- 
tern of our American life.” 


The partnership of the American rail- 
roads with the American people reaches 
deep down into thousands of towns 
and villages all over the nation, for the 
railroads are a home-town partner in 


2% 


every community they serve. They em- 
ploy local people, buy supplies locally, 
own local property and pay local taxes. 

These railroad taxes are the same 
kind as those you pay. They are not 
spent on railroad tracks or stations, but 
help support local public services of 
all sorts, including public health, fire 
and police protection, and public 
schools. 

Last year railroad taxes alone paid 
for the education of more than a million 
children throughout the United States. 


wssocunonor AMERICAN RAILROADS .....0:6 6.0.6. 
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“If you don’t learn arithmetic, 
Claude, how can you ever grow 
up to be a pilot?” I demanded 


by CHARLOTTA GILBERT KENT 


ONESTLY, if those kids of ours 
weren't so interesting, this busi- 
ness of being deputy mother 

would make me gray-headed at seven- 
teen. But Mother says that, as she has 
to spend so much time in bed, it’s up to 
me—Desdemona Taylor—to be her dep- 
uty. And I suppose since I’m not tal- 
ented or beautiful, I may as well be 
useful. I’m short and plump, with brown 
eyes. I’ve got my mother’s snub nose 
and round cheeks. Though I must say 
Mother has done pretty well with her 
snub nose and round cheeks. 

It really was Mother’s worrying that 
started the Great Kite Crisis in our family. 
Mother seldom lets us know when she 
is bothered about anything, so when she 
actually tells us something is troubling 
her, we lose no time trying to do some- 
thing about it. 

“Desdemona,” she said, when I came 


Ge Aly My 











Desdemona sets out to convince her brother 
that fractions are useful — and in the end 
accomplishes more than she’d bargained for! 


upstairs to collect her breakfast tray, and to have our lovely 
morning talk before I left for school, “Claude is a problem. 
He’s too clever.” 

Didn't I know it! Claude has been my brother for eleven 
long years, without a single dull moment. He’s got electric 
blue eyes that snap at you, when they're not covered up by 
his wild red hair. 

“Look at this report card,” Mother went on. I pulled up 
a chair beside her bed, but didn’t need to look. “Claude has 
A’s in almost everything and B’s in all the rest, except arith- 
metic. For the second time, he failed in arithmetic.” 

“He hates fractions,” I excused. “But look how well he does 
in everything he likes!” 

“That’s just the point, dear,” Mother said. “It may seem 
strange to you, but I wouldn’t worry a bit if Claude couldn't 
learn arithmetic. What does worry me, is that he won't. 
Desdemona, there are too many clever people in the world 
who won't do the things they should. I don’t want Claude to 
grow up to be one of them. Somehow or other we've got 
to make Claude want to master arithmetic, even if he hates it.” 

Well, you can see the problem. For the sake of Claude’s 
character and Mother’s peace of mind, it was going to be my 
job to see that my lovable imp of a brother learned his fractions. 

Now in any normal home, would this be the concern of the 
oldest girl? It would not. The head of the household who, 
nominally at least, is the father, would say, “Son, let us sit 
down and wrestle with this thing together.” At least that’s 
what they say in stories. But our family isn’t like that. While 
Mother is a saint, Father is a genius. A painter. He’s a lamb, 
and so kind he’s utterly unworldly. He can’t even balance his 
check stubs at the end of the month. Though as Mother tells 
him, that is the simplest kind of arithmetic—consisting, in our 
family, largely of subtraction. 





WAS thinking of these things while we were doing our 

homework. I had made myself comfortable, in slacks and an 
old gray sweater, for a session with Senior English, which I 
love. My hair, almost as unruly as Claude’s, but black, was 
tied back with a red ribbon to keep it out of the way. Claude 
was sprawled on the floor with his books. He had his shoes 
and socks off and he was wiggling his bare toes in the air. 

“I know you can count as high as twenty on your fingers 
and toes,” I told him severely, “but you can’t learn fractions 
that way.” 

“I have a theory about it,” Claude said with dignity. He 
peered at me through his red hair, which hung like a sheep 
dog’s over his eyes. 

“Swell,” said Athene, suddenly taking an interest in the 
conversation. “Let’s hear it, Claude!” Athene is thirteen, 
utterly lovely with her straight black hair and straight features, 
a sophomore in high school, and a genius like Father. But if 
I didn’t look after her, Athene would go'to school wearing one 
black shoe and one brown. Right now she was sketching a 
perfect likeness of Claude, smack in the middle of an unfinished 
page of her algebra homework. Yet, darn her, tomorrow she'd 
have every single example right! 

“Look at that toe,” said Claude. “It’s half as long as that 
finger, isn’t it?’ He turned to me. “Well, half is a fraction, 
isn’t it, Des?” 

You see what I mean? 
“Do you propose to pass your arithmetic tests by drawing 


Illustrated by DICK BAUER 


pictures of toes and fingers?” I inquired with withering, deputy- 
maternal sarcasm. “If you don’t learn arithmetic, Claude, how§ @ 
will you be able to count your money when you grow up and 
start selling your canvases?” il 

“I do not intend to barter my masterpieces for vulgar frac-J 4 
tions,” replied our little cherub airily. “And besides, I have} & 
decided not to become a painter.” fl 

“What?” I exploded. M 

“Claude!” cried Athene, dropping the notebook off her knees, 
This was positively atomic. Ever since he could scribble on} @ 
walls, my small brother has imitated Father in every way he | h 
could. He, and all the rest of us, had decided long ago that § h 
Claude would just naturally grow up to be an artist. Even now§ © 
he’s almost as talented as Athene. So you can imagine how 
his statement affected us. 0 
“Maybe,” I suggested softly, “you’re going to be a missionary?” J 5 
A little odor of sanctity certainly wouldn’t hurt this family. 
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“A noble calling,” observed Claude gravely. “But one far 
above my humble respirations.” 

“Look that one up in the dictionary!” Athene and I yelled, 
in chorus. Mother has an immutable law that when anybody 
uses a word which doesn’t sound right, he or she must trot 
to Father’s big dictionary, which stands on a gadgety-looking 
thing with a long gas-pipe of a neck and four spidery look- 
ing legs. 

So Athene and I each took hold of one of Claude’s shoulders 
and led him to the sacrifice. By the time we had convinced 


him he meant “aspirations” instead of “respirations” everybody 
had forgotten what we were talking about. 
Claude. 

“As 1 was saying before I was so rudely interrupted,” he 
observed blandly, “I'm going to be a pilot, like Lieutenant 
Smythe next door.” 

“Oh, Claude! That’s the most wonderful idea!” squealed 


Everybody but 


Athene. She snatched her pencil and notebook from the floor 
and started to sketch. 

“Isn't he handsome? His nose goes like this—” Poor algebra 
homework, I thought, as a perfect likeness: of Lieutenant 
Smythe’s broken but aristocratic nose began to appear on the 
page. It was an utterly inspired likeness. A lovely nose, too. 
I should know, having been guilty of peeping at it every time 
it preceded its owner out of the house next door to ours which 
his parents had just bought. 

For you see, Lieutenant Gerald Minton Smythe III is really 
somebody. He’s the flier they call “The Boy Wonder” and 
I had been simply dying to meet him—and wondering what 
on earth to say to him when I did. As Mother is ill, Father 
had called on our new neighbors once, but I hadn't met any 
of them yet. 

“And he’s only twenty-one,” Athene babbled on, turning to 

(Continued on page 51) 


Smiling, he said, “They seem to think that Big Sister is something pretty special.” 








The air was soft with pale sunshine, hut Kay was a picture of 


dejection 


CO Tt Lach 


Kay Allen sat down on the topmost 

porch step and planted her chin in 
her clenched fists. She stared out across 
the lawn, faintly green with new spring 
grass. The air was soft with pale sunshine 
and even the footsteps of people passing 
on the sidewalk sounded gay and brisk. 
Though Kay was fifteen and as suscepti- 
ble as anyone to the awakening spring, 


I MIGHT JUST AS WELL be dead!” 


she felt none of the joy of the season.’ 


Her small face was set in lines of deepest 
gloom. From the crown of her dark, curly 
head to the her much-scuffed 
brogues, she was the picture of dejection. 

“I'd just like to know,” she demanded 
of a robin who was struggling to extract 
a worm from a near-by flower bed, “how 
many girls have to stay home every after- 
noon after school and listen for an old 
telephone to ring. To say nothing,” she 
added, “of having their whole reputations 
ruined.” 


toes of 
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by 


MARTHA 


JOHNSON 


Kay had always loved dogs, but she never dreamed 


a frightened terrier would save the day for her 


But the robin flew away without an- 
swering and without the worm. Kay 
watched it light on the post at the end of 
the driveway and sighed. She had better 
open the gate; it would save her father 
time, and he would be starting on his 
rounds any minute now. She could hear 
him talking to one of his patients in the 
office at the back of the house, and from 
his quick tone she knew he was in a hurry. 

Dr. Allen was always in a hurry. As the 
only general practitioner in the small town 
of Crestwood, his professional life left him 
very little time for himself or for his 


family. But he never complained; he 
loved his work and his growing list of 
patients attested to his popularity among 
them. 

Kay walked slowly to the gate, opened 
it, and lingered there, looking moodily up 
the tree-lined street. Elmwood Avenue 
was a pretty street; each of its well-spaced 
houses boasted a wide lawn, shade trees, 
and flower gardens. The doctor’s house 
was at the end of the block, and four 
doors down the street she could see Jim 
Willard’s house. She could even see Jim 
bouncing a tennis ball against the garage. 
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Kay grinned suddenly. She remem- 
bered the time, two years ago, when she 
and Jim had broken a window in that 
same garage and Mr. Willard had made 
them pay for it out of their allowances. 
Jim was just a year older than she and 
they had played together ever since they 
could walk. But in the last year, since 
she had been in high school, Jim had 
treated her in an offhand way she found 
distinctly annoying. 

“Just because he made the track team, 
he needn’t think he can high-hat me,” she 
muttered half to herself. 

“Who's high-hatting you, pet?” 

Kay whirled around and faced her 
father. “Oh, nobody,” she said hastily. 
“Dad, where are you going first? If old 
Miss Everts telephones about that toe- 
ache or whatever she has, shall I tell her 
where to get in touch with you?” 

Dr. Allen glanced at Kay’s set mouth 
and noted the rebellious light in her blue 
eyes. Suddenly he placed his hands on 


“That’s my dog,” he said accusing- 


ly. ““What are you doing with him?” 





no fun to stay at home to answer the tele- 
phone for me every afternoon, but you 
know a doctor’s telephone has to be an- 
swered.” 

Kay nodded. “But when is Miss Scott 
going to get well? She’s a fine doctor’s 
secretary if she gets sick all the time.” 

Dr. Allen laughed. “It’s the first time 
she’s been sick in the ten years she’s been 
my secretary. I guess she deserves a rest. 
And your mother, too. She has the job 
all morning and most of the afternoon. 
You don’t really mind if she goes out or 
takes a rest when you get home from 
school, do you?” 

“No, of course I don’t. It’s just—just—” 
She stopped and shut her lips firmly. 

“That’s the girl! I’ve got to run. I’ve 
left a list of the calls I'm making on my 
desk, and the approximate times. For 
goodness’ sake, don’t let anyone catch me 
unless you think it’s really important. 
Peggy was a gem at deciding such things 
when she was home. Sometimes I wish—” 
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her shoulders. “Look at me,” he com- 
manded gently. He gave her a slight 
shake, but Kay knew he did it only to 
tease her. 

She looked up at him and in spite of 
herself, smiled. Kay adored her father. 
She thought him the handsomest man in 
the whole world, and certainly the smart- 
est. No matter how busy he was, he al- 
ways found time for her; to listen to her 
trials and triumphs, or to play a game 
with her. 

‘That’s better, Miss Katherine Allen. 
Now listen to me for a minute. I know it’s 


The American Girl 


















































Illustrated by MALCOLM THOMPSON 


But he did not finish the sentence. He 
started for the garage, and a few moments 
later his car was racing up the street at a 
rate which would have meant trouble 
with the police department for anyone 
but Dr. Allen. 

Kay watched him out of sight, the 
cloud of gloom once more settling over 
her face. Why did he have to mention 
Peggy just iow, when it was partly on her 
account that Kay felt as she did about 
having to stay home? Of all people in 
the world, her older sister Margaret was 
the person who seemed to have every- 





thing. She was twenty-one—a glorious 
age; a graduate nurse—Kay’s abiding am- 
bition; and most wonderful of all, Peggy 
had just landed a job with Consolidated 
Airlines as a stewardess. It was a combi- 
nation of facts that made Kay feel almost 
dizzy with mingled envy and admiration. 
And tomorrow afternoon at four, when 
she, Kay Allen, would be home playing 
nursemaid to a telephone, Peggy would— 

A tennis ball landed on the gatepost 
beside her and bounced off into the 
shrubbery. 

“Watch where it goes!” shouted Jim. 

“Watch it yourself,” she retorted. “You 
might have injured me for life, hurling 
tennis balls around like that. Come on 
in,” she added almost in the same breath, 
“I've got to—oh, murder, there it goes 
now!” 

The blurred, insistent buzz of a tele- 
phone came from the house and Kay 
raced toward the sound at such speed 
that she seemed to be little more than a 
streak of blue sweater and flying brown 
shoes. 

“That girl can run,” Jim commented 
approvingly. He forgot temporarily that 
Kay had always been able to beat him in 
a race. Now that he was on the track 
team it was best not to recall such un- 
comfortable facts. He found the tennis 
ball and walked slowly up the drive. The 
Allen house was almost as familiar to him 
as his own, and he went straight to the 
doctor’s office, where he knew he would 
find Kay. 


HE was making a notation on the desk 

pad when he joined her. “Another 
old lady who thinks she’s got something 
wrong with her little finger or something. 
They all want Dad to come and hold 
their hands.” 

Jim sat down on the chair beside the 
desk and began to toss the tennis ball 
toward the ceiling. He was taller than 
Kay, a good-looking boy with light hair 
and dark eyes, a combination that made 
many of Kay’s friends wonder why she 
treated him so casually. But she had 
known him so long and so well that he 
took the place of the brother she had al- 
ways wanted. His good looks went un- 
noticed by her, and she knew that any 
claims to charm which she might possess 
meant as little to him. Indeed, Jim was 
more given to criticism of her appearance 
than anything approaching a compliment. 

“You've got a smudge of grease or 
something on your forehead,” he said 
after a moment. “You ought to watch 
yourself. Most girls don’t go around with 
mud on their faces.” 

“Oh, pooh,” retorted Kay, rubbing her 
forehead with the back of her hand. “I’ve 
got more important things to think about. 
Frankly, I'm in a box!” The last words 
burst from her as though her troubles 
were too great to be borne. 

“Now what?” demanded Jim. “If it’s 
problem four in tomorrow’s algebra, I’ve 
got it all figured and I'll—” 

(Continued on page 24) 









by HYDE LINWOOD 


Florence Werner, Industrial Relations 
Assistant in the New York office of 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation is 
shown interviewing a job applicant 


Do you like people? Are you good at 
sizing them up the first time you meet them? 
Do your friends come to you with their troubles 
because you can listen sympathetically and yet 
give sensible, detached advice? 

If you gave an honest “yes” to those three ques- 
tions, don’t overlook the possibilities of a career 
in an important and exciting field which is com- 
paratively new for women—a field with no fixed 
rules and where a lot depends on your own in- 
genuity. 

The career is, roughly speaking, putting square 
pegs in square holes and round pegs in round 
holes. Only the pegs aren’t pegs, but people, and 
the holes are jobs. How this is done is more of 
an art than a science, and it goes under the name 
of personnel work, or personnel relations. 

First of all, it means taking charge of hiring 
workers. Yes, that’s a big order in itself, but it’s 
only the beginning. After that, it means seeing 
that these workers are kept happy in their jobs; 
knowing how well they're doing them; being re- 
sponsible for promoting and transferring them 
into more suitable positions. It means analyzing 
jobs and adjusting salary scales; listening to griev- 
ances about pay and working conditions and 
straightening them out; and listening to the per- 
sonal troubles of employees who need help. In 
short, it means managing human beings, and it’s 
a task which many women find fascinating. 

Let’s say you're in charge of women’s personnel 
at the Walla Walla Washing Machine Com- 
pany, a factory with five hundred employees, of 
whom four hundred are women. The company 
needs much more help to handle its flood of 
postwar orders. Every morning fifteen or twenty 
girls come to your office looking for work. And 
one by one you call them to your desk and inter- 
view them, hopefully. Some will make excellent 
workers; others will turn out to be lackadaisical, 
inefficient, or even troublemakers. Which _ is 
which? It’s your job to know, and a very impor- 
tant job it is to your company’s whole production 
schedule. 


OTS of elements will enter into your judgment 
of these girls—such as how much experi- 
ence the applicant has had, whether her per- 
sonality seems to fit the job you have in mind. 
You'll notice how accurately and neatly she fills 
out her questionnaire; how intelligently she an- 
swers questions; how much poise and self-assur- 
ance she has; and, of course, her personal appear- 
ance and manner of speech. Sizing people up is 
partly a matter of training and experience, but 
there’s also a great deal of intuition and insight 
connected with it. As Helen Hyde, Employment 
Manager at R. H. Macy’s. the huge New York 
department store, says: “You have to have a deep 
instinct and feeling for people.” 

After an employee is hired, it’s up to the per- 
sonnel people to see that he or she is kept happy. 
A good personnel department encourages workers 
to come in and talk over their troubles. Perhaps 
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they want a raise, a promotion, or a transfer. Perhaps they 
have a personality clash with their boss and don’t know what 
to do about it. Often the problems are of a personal nature 
—family or money troubles. In dealing with matters of that 
sort, personnel directors usually like to follow what is known 
as the “Rothelsburger Technique,” which means letting the 
person talk, and through talk, arrive at his own solution to 
the problem. In such cases the personnel director is merely 
the sympathetic ear, and doesn’t give direct advice. 

Sometimes, though, personnel directors do take action to 
solve the personal problems of a worker. Here is an actual 
case from the records of a city department store. A salesman 
with a good record in the store’s furniture department had 
a daughter who became very ill and required expensive 
treatment in a sanitarium. He happened to mention this 
casually one day while talking to the personnel director about 
another worry. The director saw a chance to be of real help 
in a humanitarian way, and arranged to have the salesman 
transferred to the radio department where he could make 
better commissions, and thus earn the extra money needed 
to nurse his daughter back to health. Today that salesman 
is not only one of the most loyal and grateful employees in 
the whole store, but outsells every other man in his depart- 
ment. Chances to be of help to people in trouble give per- 
sonnel executives real pleasure in their work. 

It’s fun too to “discover” talent but, like every job, personnel 
work has its unpleasant aspects. Firing an employee, for 
example, is never pleas- 
ant, but it’s part of the 
job. It must be done in 
a way to avoid a scene, 
and also to avoid giving 
the person being fired a 
feeling of unjust or un- 
reasonable treatment. 
The technique of firing 
varies, of course, in dif- 
ferent companies. 

“Sometimes the girls 
cry and ask for another 
chance,” said one per- 
sonnel director. “But 
most people are honest 
enough to admit being in 
the wrong. We go over 
the records with the girl, 
and show her just why 
her boss couldn’t recom- 
mend keeping her. Most 
of the time they take it 
with good sportsmanship, 
if you handle the inter- 
view right.” 

Good personnel direc- 
tors must have the ability 
to see both sides of an argument and determine what is the 
fair thing to do. Frequently they're called upon to settle dis- 
putes between workers and bosses, and—as often as not— 
you'll find them siding with the worker against the boss. In 
one company a certain male executive “bawled out” his 
secretary for the way she handled a certain job, and demanded 
that she be fired. The personnel director knew that the secre- 
tary’s work record was excellent, and after a thorough hearing 
of the case decided that the secretary was in the right and 
the boss in the wrong. So she solved the problem by trans- 
ferring the girl to another department and giving her a raise! 

How to get into personnel work? There seems to be no 
common path, but the majority of women personnel directors 
started with their companies in some other capacity, usually 
as secretaries. The career of Miss Alice Donovan, twenty- 
nine year old personnel director of the Hotel New Yorker, 
is a good example. 

This blond and handsome young lady who’s in charge of 
eighteen hundred men and women employees—clerical work- 
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ers, chambermaids, waiters and waitresses, elevator operators, 
bellhops, engineers, and all the other types that make up the 
staff of a large, modern hotel—graduated from Brooklyn Col- 
lege, where she majored in English. She had vague ideas of 
a literary career, but she needed an immediate income and 
through an ad in the paper landed a job as a typist at the 
Hotel New Yorker. There she spent part of every day typing 
in the personnel department. And what she saw in that de- 
partment fascinated her—the daily interviewing of applicants 
to find the right person for the right job, the tact and skill 
required to handle grievances among old employees, the con- 
stant emphasis on service to human beings to make them 
happy in their work. Personnel work, she decided, was going 
to be her career. 

She soon signed up for personnel courses at a near-by 
college and learned all about interviewing techniques, job 
aptitude tests, record keeping, checking of employment refer- 
ences, job analysis, and the general do’s and don'ts of em- 
ployee relations. Opportunity opened up for her shortly after 
she finished her training, when she was offered the job of 
personnel director of the hotel on a three months’ trial basis. 
Looking back on it today she says, “They must have forgotten 
that they hired me on trial, becausé after three months nothing 
was said, so I’ve been ‘on trial’ here for nearly seven years!” 

Miss Donovan points out that analyzing people is only 
part of the work. The rest is analyzing jobs, for unless you 
know the nature of a position, how (Continued on page 47) 























Five women who have been outstand- 
ingly successful in the field of Person- 
nel Relations. At the left, Alice Dono- 
van, Personnel Director of the Hotel 
New Yorker, in charge of eighteen hun- 
dred men and women employees. Top 
row (left): Helen Hyde, Employment 
Manager of R. H. Macy in New York. 
Top row (right): Margaret Mulhallan, 
Director of Female Personnel at Young 
and Rubicam Advertising Agency. Bot- 
tom (left): Emily Chestnut, Director 
of Personnel for McCall Corporation. 
Bottom (right): Marguerite Watson, 
Assistant Supervisor of Wage Job 
Evaluation for the American Airlines 
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by RUTH GILBERT COCHRAN 


CONCLUSION 

OR SALLY and Larry it was a ter- 

4 rific letdown, after their afternoon 
of tense excitement in search of 

the statuette, to hear from the eccentric 
little Egyptian that he had no idea of its 
whereabouts. They exchanged a look of 
utter dismay, but their spirits rose as Mr. 
Schinappo chuckled, “However, you may 
set your minds at ease. The tiny Africa 
is somewhere in this vairee room.” He 
shrugged his padded shoulders. “Beyond 
that I cannot say. Mason packed these 
boxes, and he will know which one it is 
in when he returns. I do not understand 


what keeps him so long.” 

“Tl go fetch him,” 
to return hurriedly 
the butler 


Larry offered, only 
with the news that 
was not in the pantry or 


Illustrated by DON MILSOP 


kitchen, and that repeated shouts for him 
had brought no response. “I found these 
crowbars in the back hall,” Larry added. 
“What say you and I each take one, sir, 
and start opening the cases? 

Mr. Schinappo agreed to the proposal, 
and the two set to work, ripping the 
upper boards from box after box. Books 
innumerable were disclosed before Mr. 
Schinappo at last squealed triumphantly, 
“Here she is!” 

“Oh, boy!” Larry wiped his steaming 
forehead, and took the china figure from 
the old gentleman’s hand. The dainty 
savage queen seemed to smile at him 
roguishly from under her scarlet feather 
headdress. A lion’s skin, reproduced in 
miniature from gleaming teeth to tas- 
seled tail, draped her coal-black figure; 


her tiny hands held a needle-fine assagai 
and a gilded shield. 

“It would be a pity to smash her,” the 
boy mused. “I hope we won't have to.” 
He pulled a small cork from the hole in 
the base of the statue and shook the 
figure hopefully, but with no result, 
Sally, expecting to see a fabulous pearl 
or diamond drop to the table, sighed in 
disappointment. 

“There must be 
Larry insisted. 
are small. 
out.” 

But Sally’s longest finger could reach 
no farther than the china shoulders of 
the lady. “I can feel something thin, like 
paper,” she said, “but I can’t move it.” 

“Wait—I think I will find something!” 
Mr. Schinappo rummaged among. the 
packing materials on the floor and came 
up with a piece of thin wire. “Will this 
not take the place of the usual ladee’s 
instrument—the hairpin?” 

“Of course!” Sally bent one end of 
the wire into a hook and poked it into 
the opening. Carefully she moved the 
wire about inside the statuette—then, her 
fingers shaking with excitement, she drew 
it slowly out, with a small wad of paper 
caught on the hook. 

The girl and the old man crowded 


something inside,” 
“Here, Sally—your fingers 
See if you can fish anything 


Box after box was ripped open before 
Mr. Schinappo held up triumphantly 
the dainty figure of the little queen 
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close to Larry, as he painstakingly un- 
folded it to reveal a printed slip, roughly 
scrawled with penciled notations. 

“A storage receipt!” he exclaimed, and 
read, “Armenian Warehouse—but what’s 
this writing? Looks like ‘one pant,’ or 
‘pint’—Heck, I can’t make it out!” 

“Let me try,” Sally pleaded. “Over by 
the wall lamp where the light’s better.” 

“O.K.,” Larry said, relinquishing the 
precious bit of paper without misgiving, 
and Sally darted across the room to stand 
below the lamp at the side of the fire- 
place. 

“That word is ‘painting,’ she an- 
nounced, then screamed in terror as a 
soft, spidery hand reached out from be- 
hind the screen, which had partly con- 
cealed the door into the hall, and gripped 
her arm. 

“Don’t move, any of you,” a voice said, 
and Sally’s heart seemed to stop beating 
as she gazed into the cruel, shifty eyes 
of her beggar! 

Pushing her before him as a shield, 
he stepped out into the room, a wicked- 
looking automatic in his right hand. “Tl 
just take this little piece of paper,” he 
sneered, “like this—and duck out, quiet 
and quick.” 

“Not so fast, Nick!” The words were 
mocking, and the man who spoke stepped 
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softly into the room from the hall. 

“Simmons!” ‘the tramp gasped. “I 
thought you were still in the cellar!” 

“Quite so, my friend—and you thought 
you would double-cross me,” Madame 
Latour’s butler said grimly. “Oh, no, 
Nick—share and share alike, you know. 
You will note, gentlemen, that I, too, 
have a revolver, and I will use it if I 
have to. Come, Nick—and bring the 
young lady with you.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t! Let me go!” shout- 
ed Sally, struggling to free herself as her 
captor began to back toward the door. 





an eye until you explain a few things. 
And that’s final!” 

“Well, I suppose we can’t have your 
temperature going up, now that your 
wrist is set so nicely,” replied the ser- 
geant. “So—what do you want to know?” 

“Lots!” Sally answered. “First of all, 
what happened to your head?” 

“That was Simmons—the one shot he 
managed to fire just grazed me. But if 
your uncle hadn’t knocked up his hand— 
Well, you ask Mr. Van Tuy! about that!” 

“Gosh!” Sally closed her eyes for a 
moment. “You were lucky!” Then she 


9 Steps In 


Strength she never dreamed she pos- 


sessed came to her; she clawed, she 
twisted—then, with the full weight of her 
body behind the thrust, she drove the 
sharp edge of her heel viciously into the 
thief's shin. As he bent involuntarily 
under the blow, Sally ducked her head 
and bit his wrist fiercely. 

Grunting with pain, her captor pushed 
her away roughly, throwing her against 
the stone mantel of the fireplace. One 
arm, thrust out instinctively, struck the 
edge with terrific force. She felt a stab 
of unbearable pain—blackness whirled be- 
fore her eyes—she sank to the floor .. . 

“Passing out at a moment like that!” 
she fumed later. “Just as the police came 
piling in to join the fight!” 

For it was at that strategic moment 
that Sergeant Long and Kenneth Van 
Tuyl, in advance of a squad of police- 
men, dashed into the room. Kenneth and 
the sergeant tackled Simmons, who man- 
aged to fire one shot before he was over- 
powered. The others went to the aid of 
Larry, who had leaped upon the tramp 
and was battling him on the floor, and 
he, too, was subdued in short order. 


FEW hours later, Sally, compara- 
tively comfortable in a hospital bed, 
was talking to Sergeant Long. That trim 
young officer, dapper still in spite of the 
bandage on his forehead, had come to 
say a brief good night, but Sally would 
have none of it. 
“I’m supposed to sleep now,” she told 
him, “but I absolutely refuse to close 





continued, “Next, how did you find us? 
Did Miss Plant tell you where we'd 
gone?” 

The sergeant nodded. 

“I thought as much,” Sally said. “Now, 
tell me who Nick—my tramp—is, and 
how those men got into Mr. Schinappo’s 
house?” 

“Nick,” Long told her, “or Soupy Nick 
Arnson, as he’s known to his pals, is a 
smalltime safe-cracker who got chummy 
with Simmons years ago, when that fat 
smoothie was jailed for swindling another 
old lady employer. Simmons rang Nick 
in on this job after Celeste had sent him 
a message telling him where she had 
hidden the storage slip. When Nick and 
Simmons reached the Schinappo house 
this morning, after their little confab with 
Mrs. Marsh, they found a gang of work- 
men going in, so they simply picked up 
some tools and walked in with them, and 
no questions were asked.” 

“Then they hid, I suppose?” Sally 
breathed. 

“Exactly, and so overheard all they 
needed to know of Mr. Schinappo’s plans. 
If you and Brown hadn't arrived on the 
scene, they would have lain doggo until 
Schinappo and Mason had left for the 
airport, and then they'd have rifled the 
packing cases, which weren't to be called 
for until Monday.” 

“Oh, poor old Mason!” Sally exclaimed. 
“What happened to him?” 

“Simmons grabbed him when he went 
out to the kitchen, and locked him up 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Introducing the man who's an industry in himself, who's 
been awarded more firsts than anyone in radio... 


HENEVER Norman Corwin’s 

name comes up in radio circles— 

as it almost always does—an end- 
less conversation begins. And when all 
the comments are boiled down this ques- 
tion is left: “Why aren’t there more like 
him in radio?” ; 

Well, there aren’t because Corwin is 
unique, which means one of a kind. Yes, 
he writes astoundingly well. Do you want 
a poem? He composes it. Do you want 
tomorrow’s headlines? He’s at work on 
them. Is burlesque the order of the day? 
Listen to his “Radio Primer,” in which he 
kids radio within an inch of its life. Some- 
thing patriotic? You've certainly heard or 
read “Untitled, the G.I.’s Real Story,” 
which is still a request number in radio 
and continues to appear, in part or whole, 
in national magazines. 

It is small wonder that he was the one 
chosen to present the Victory Day Pro- 
gram with “On a Note of Triumph”; that 
it was he who wrote and produced the 
Bill of Rights program, “We Hold These 
Truths,” which at the end was climaxed 
by the late Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
speech. Nor is it strange that he’s re- 
ceived more first awards than anyone else 
in the business. All of which led steadily 
to his most recent—the “One World” 
award, which gives him the opportunity 
to follow the general route of the late 
Wendell Willkie as an ambassador of 
cultural interchange. 

Though he is no Pollyanna, as he flies 
around the world he is keeping that keen 
Corwin ear to the ground for “sounds of 
the construction of better times, and indi- 
cations of oneness everywhere.” For he is 
committed to that idea. He believes that 
we are either for one world, the super- 
practical and ultranecessary kind pro- 
jected by Wendell Willkie, or for two, 
which nowadays means the same as none. 

That’s why he says he’s going to look 
everywhere among cabinet ministers, and 
artists and scientists and laboring men, 
for qualities of hope and confidence, for 
good will, and for friendship based on 
more than expediency. His part, he feels, 
is that of a small, moving cog in the ma- 
chine, which is a mechanism of hope. 

Right now you would have to dig 
through to China to see Norman Corwin. 
There, as in all other countries he visits, 
he is meeting and interviewing the artists, 
writers, scientists, and thinkers who make 
up the One World he believes in. Every 
interview will remain just as fresh as the 
day it took place, for Columbia Broad- 
casting System engineers have built a 
special apparatus to record what actually 
is said, together with the special sounds of 
every country. China, India, France, 
Sweden, Russia, Italy, Palestine, and 
others will make their impress on these 
records, out of which Corwin will fashion 
a series of broadcasts to be given over 


It 


Above: Writer Corwin consults Elsa Lanchester 
and Charles Laughton on a few script revisions 


Below: Director Corwin works out the musical 
details for a program with composer Lyn Murray 


Photos by C.B.S. 
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Above: Before leaving on his 4,000 mile 
trip, Corwin bids Mrs. Willkie good-by 


Below: In rehearsals. Norman Corwin’s 
knowledge of people is a great asset 


CBS when he returns to this country. 

All of this will help to feed radio, 
which he believes is a hungry medium. 
He wants the readers of THe AMERICAN 
Girt to realize how much radio needs 
fresh talent and how important and ex- 
citing he feels the trend in local broad- 
casting to be. Local stations, he believes, 
have a responsibility to the local dramatic 
clubs, historical societies, Scout troops; 
for after all, there are many details of 
life important to your city, town, or group 
that do not concern the whole country. 

So if you have ambitions in radio, by 
all means give them a chance. Go right 
on with the play you are writing. It’s not 
silly, and it’s good practice. If it’s acting 
and directing you're interested in, work 
on it. Corwin is exceedingly generous 
with his own material, and has often per- 
mitted his published plays, included in 
“Thirteen by Corwin” and “More by 
Corwin,” to be used by noncommercial 
radio or groups of young people. Of 
course, his plays are protected by copy 
right, and permission is necessary. It 
you or your group should be interested 
in doing any of his plays, write to Tur 
AMERICAN Girt, Dramatics Department, 
155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y., 
and explain the circumstances. Rest as 
sured that if it’s legally possible you will 
receive permission, 

His own tavorites for amateur use are 
“The Odyssey of Runyon Jones,” the 
story of a boy who tries to reach Heaven 
to reclaim his dead dog; “My Client 
Curly,” which you may have seen in the 
movies as “Once Upon a Time”; “The 
Plot to Overthrow Christmas”; and a play 
about Lincoln, “Ann Rutledge.” 

If you are really interested in radio 
Corwin hopes that you will train yourselt 
to be the kind of worker he likes. He 
sums it up in two words: honest and 
hardworking. For the usual notion that 
a radio show can be thrown together in 
a hurry, because the listeners are so stu 
pid they won't know the difference, Cor 
win has no use. He thinks a show must 
be worked over with tremendous care 
until the seript and its direction result 
in a finished performance, 


YOU ever saw him at work you would 
realize that he practices what he 
pre aches. His re laxed., sk ndet body. ly 


ing full length on a couch, might give 
vou the impression that he’s not doing 
anvthing, but the furrow of concentration 
between his sailor-blue eves means that 
some show is cooking. A few minutes 
later his right hand rumples his hair 
Then he reaches for a tablet and a pencil 
and begins to write. Sometimes it’s fast, 
sometimes it’s slow. 

Then drop into the studto, and you'll 
see that writer Corwin has given way to 
director Corwin. He’s rehearsing the 
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actors, changing and improving lines, get- 
ting more realistic effects from the sound 
department, inspiring the musicians to 
deliver gems of composition. Then, when 
everybody concerned is tense and nerv- 
ous and sure that the show will fail, Cor- 
win makes a joke that’s the signal to 
loosen up. He seems to have an instinc- 
tive knowledge of psychology. He knows 
when to push harder and when to lay off. 
The result of a little honest praise here 
and a little chiding there is a finished 
show of half an hour or more that’s the 
best radio drama going. 

Ask any radio director what he thinks 
of the way Corwin puts on a show. Those 
I've talked to say that his programs 
could only come from a director with a 
perfect ear and a knowledge of good 
theater. “And,” they usually add wryly, 
“his opportunities.” Because, though 
many of them make two and three times 
Corwin’s salary, they envy his chance 
to put on a show exactly the way he 
wants to. 

And while we're handing out credit, a 
good dish of it ought to go to Columbia 
Broadcasting System, which had the fore- 
sight and courage to hand him a blank 
check and let him fill it out. “Go ahead,” 
they said. “You write the show, you pick 
the actors, you engage the musicians; the 
sound effects men are yours to work with. 
Direct the acting and produce the show. 
We'll back you up, and short of slander, 
we won't interfere. The microphone is 
yours, and a good place on a nation-wide 
network six months of the year.” 

All this recognition of competence was 
a long time coming, and Corwin would 
be the first to say that he’s still far from 
his goal of perfection. As a boy in Boston 
he began by keeping a diary. Though it 
showed repetition and other literary 
faults, it also showed a good ear for 
sounds. Later he wrote a book on World 
War I called “The Adventures of John 
Ransford,” a tried-and-true hero who won 
the war practically singlehanded. He 
wrote verse, too, and was chosen class 
poet in his last year at high school. 

Then he made a serious decision. He 
decided to go right into newspaper work 
instead of going to college. On his first 
job, with the Greenfield, Massachusetts 
“Reporter,” he covered all beats, from 
sports to tea parties, and his criticisms of 
movies were so candid that he became 
unwelcome in every movie house for miles 
around. But by that time he wanted a 
bigger job, and found it on the Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, “Republican.” 

Radio was not very welcome to néws- 
papers at that time. However, it seemed 
here to stay, so the papers had to make 
some concessions. As news representative 
for the “Republican,” Corwin gave broad- 
casts in his deep, vibrant voice. Many a 
person could have done an adequate job 
and been satisfied, but Corwin, as usual, 
improved his opportunity. He soon added 
material of his own to each broadcast—a 
poem he liked, a chapter of a novel, a 
piece out of a paper—and before long he 
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had a series called “Norman Corwin’s 
Journal.” There he found what he had 
always suspected—that people like to 
hear poetry when it is well read. They 
wrote him, saying so. 

Content with his small stations and 
writing busily on the side, Norman was 
now cultivating the art of composition. 
But the Corwin family felt that Norman’s 
talent deserved a wider audience and 
believed that some day his chance would 
come. It did—first when 20th Century- 
Fox gave him the job of radio director; 
and, second, when Station WQXR gave 
him a regular half hour a week called 
“Poetic License.” For this last undertak- 
ing there wasn’t a cash reward, but Cor- 
win was happy, for he had a free hand 
and could write as he liked, direct as he 
liked, and try out the sound effects ideas 
that were later to nourish his fame. Then 
one day a CBS official heard his program 


and summed it up with, “He’s not a man. - 


He’s an industry!” And the rest, except 
for the work involved, is a Cinderella 
story. 


E WAS made _ director-producer- 
writer of his own show for Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System for six months of 
the year, and the rest of the time he could 
do as he wished. There were no strings 
attached to it. He did not have to angle 
for commercial sponsors. He did not have 
to sell anything but radio. It was a play- 
wright’s dream come true, a director's 
chance in a million. All he had to do 
was fill the bill. 

You all know how he’s filling it. Play 
after play, and prize after prize, show his 
place in American radio. 

The more he succeeded the more he 
gave a hand to others. When the “Bal- 
lad for Americans” was an odd tune on 
a WPA theater show, Corwin invited 
the composer, Earle Robinson, to try it 
out on one of his programs. He later 
wrote the music for “The Lonesome 
Train,” the moving story of the train that 
carried the body of President Lincoln. 
The “Ballad for Americans” is now a 
classic. Eddie Mayehoff, now so popular, 


first sharpened his wit in Corwin’s “Words 
Without Music” series. Both Arnold Moss 
and Canada Lee were first given nation- 
wide hearing on Corwin’s hour—and he 
takes no credit, but feels honored to have 
had the chance to present them. Even 
Danny Kaye made his first radio appear- 
ance on a Corwin broadcast. 

Is Corwin married? No, not yet, 
though he’s been close to it several times. 
Once he was debating gravely whether it 
was fair to marry a woman who had a 
career of her own. Another time he 
thought a careerless woman would be 
more patient with him. Actually, the cards 
are stacked in favor of his making a good 
husband, because he was brought up in a 
New England family with a strong feel- 
ing for family life. 

He’s pretty careless about eating, and 
some woman would have to take his diet 
in hand, so that he would cease living on 
cold cereal and lobster during an attacx 
of literary composition. 

He has other interests besides work. 
He likes to listen to good music and, 
when there’s a piano around, will play a 
few tunes by ear. He likes to play chess. 
Boating and hiking are his favorite out- 
door sports, though he has never given 
up his boyhood passion for baseball. 
Now he usually watches it, but if you'll 
work up a game, he'll pitch. 

Norman Corwin is young in spirit, as 
a good writer has to be. He likes young 
people, and he feels that it’s a great pity 
when they close their minds. Listen to 
both sides of a subject, is his plea. Don’t 
believe everything you 1ead in print. If 
you like what one newspaper man says, 
read his opponent. Don’t believe every- 
thing you hear over the radio, though the 
radio, he thinks, is more likely to present 
both sides. Remember that this is a 
changing world, and try to see the whole 
picture before you make up your mind. 
When he returns from his trip he will 
try to bring you evidence of repair and 
mending throughout the world, and he 
hopes he can say truly that it is closer 
to being One World. 


THE END 
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“I tried building up his ego but I overdid it! Now, he’s dating debutantes.” 
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Dear LAURA: 


Isn’t my bedroom superlative? It was such fun to 
decorate—and still is, as a matter of fact, because there’s always 
something new being added! 

{ made everything myself so the only outlay was for chintz 
for the bedspread, draperies, and the edge of the pin-up board. 
Deciding what color cloth to buy was no problem. Yes, you 
guessed it. Wine, our school color, which happens to go wonder- 
fully with my blue walls and rug. * 

When the bedspread was put together I invited all my friends 
to come over and embroider their names on it in white or rose 
wool, whichever they chose. I kept a piece of chalk handy so 
that they could write their names on the spread first and then 
embroider over the outline, using big, loose, outline stitches. 

It’s easy. 

I know, because I sewed in the names on the draperies. These 
are the names of all the most super-swish affairs I’ve been to—like 
the Hallowe’en Hop and the Junior Prom and the Sleigh-bell Ball. 
And my most important club activities—like the Gutter Snipe 
Club (bowling) and the Ball and Skein Association (knitting). 

Che pin-up board is wood, painted a soft yellow and edged 
with chintz. I use bright-colored, perky hatpins to fasten up 
dance cards, football ticket stubs, theater programs, pictures, 
and lots of other keepsakes. As a matter of fact, it was through 
my pin-up board that Nan and I became such good friends. 
She came in one day and saw a snapshot of me on Big Boy and 
said, “Do you love horses, too?” That started us off. Incidentally, 
that question mark in the corner is chalk, easy to erase. 

Please note my bed lamp with special care. It had just a 
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plain parchment shade, and I decorated it myself with a sketch 
of the view from my window. And what that view means to 
me! But to be practical, parchment takes India ink beautifully. 
Please don’t overlook “Blotto,” either. He’s the dreamy dog | 
cut out of a magazine and pasted on my desk blotter. 

I guess I have to confess about those bookcases. | had them 
before I started to do over my room, and merely stained them 
to match the desk. But Mary Jane’s are just as nice, I think. 
She made hers from two orange crates, covered with wallpaper. 

You can’t see them in the illustration, but on the other side 
of the room are three shelves filled with dolls. No, that’s not 
being childish. You see, each one is wearing the native costume 
of her country and holding a tiny copy of her national flag. 
I made each outfit myself—looked them up in a library and 
copied pictures I found there. It’s taught mea lot about the 
world, and incidentally, a lot about sewing. 

Well, I guess that’s all, except that did I tell you my ambition? 
It’s to be an editor. In a very small way I am one now—of the 
school paper, which you will find glued all too appropriately 
on the wastepaper basket. 

One thing more about my room. I like it especially because 
it reminds me of the song, “As Time Goes By.” 


dla mmex{ahy 
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Lots of love, 
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Martha Ann Bow- 


akes hands with Food Conference 


‘ sh 
President Truman 5 gate to the Youth 


man, a Girl Scout dele 


President Truman strode briskly toward seventeen year 

old Girl Scout Mariner Martha Ann Bowman. What 
part of the country did she come from, the President asked, as 
other boys and girls in the room crowded around enviously, 
watching the pretty blond Girl Scout shaking hands with the 
President of the United States. 

“I’m from St. Louis,” she said, flushed with excitement. 
“Why, that’s in my home State!” exclaimed the President proud- 
ly, as he grasped the hand of his demure fellow Missourian 
and posed for the photographer. Afterward, when a reporter 
questioned Miss Bowman about the episode, all she could say 
was, “I was so excited I don’t remember anything that happened 
after I met the President!” 

Martha Ann and thirty-three other girls and boys had come 
to Washington and to the White House to take part in a one- 
day conference, officially titled “Youth United For Famine 
Relief.” Seventeen national youth organizations each sent two 
delegates, representing in all some thirty-two million American 
young people. The Government placed great importance on the 
meeting. Not only was President Truman on hand to greet the 
delegates and speak before them, but also Assistant Secretary 
of State Will Clayton, Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wal- 
lace, Courtney C. Brown, vice-chairman of the President’s own 
Famine Emergency Committee, and many other important 
Washington officials. Soberly, in speech after speech, they pre- 


| BROAD SMILE on his face, and his hand outstretched, 
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Teens on the Food Front 


Press Association 


by WILLIAM A. LYDGATE 


Your delegates made headline news 


at a Washington conference 


sented the grim picture of famine and star- 
vation in many parts of the world, the 
tragic need for more and still more food. 
The purpose of the conference was to get 
more young people into the battle to con- 
serve food, and to collect their ideas on how 
j youth can help. Before the day was out the 
| Government got a whole bucketful of ideas 
and suggestions from the alert-minded teen- 
| agers. Youngest delegate was a thirteen 
year old member of the Detroit Boys’ Club. 
He wore a crew shirt and, being a husky 
j boy with an appetite probably not much 
less than that of a good-sized plow horse, 
surprised everybody by telling Government 
officials, “Say, you ought to get after our 
mothers. Most of the time they cook too 
much food!” Oldest delegate was the con- 
ference chairman, J. Glyndon Stuff, 21, of 
the Future Farmers of America. Aided by 
adult advisers, this good-looking young man, 
who represents the fourth generation of his 
family to work the Stuff dairy and livestock 
farm at Polo, Illinois, did an excellent job 
of running the meetings, introducing speak- 
ers, and tending to the details of the confer- 
ence. The seventeen organizations taking 
part in the conference were: Girl Scouts, 
Boy Scouts, Boys’ Clubs of America, Camp- 
fire Girls, Youth Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, 4-H Clubs, 
Future Farmers of America, Future Home- 
makers of America, Junior Red Cross, National Federation of 
Settlements, National Jewish Welfare Board, New Farmers of 
America, New Homemakers of America, Salvation Army, United 
Christian Youth, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
At breakfast at the Hotel Mayflower, the youthful delegates 
were briefed on proper White House (Continued on page 28) 


Some of the conferees at the afternoon session. They dis- 
cussed ways in which youth might help starving peoples 


Edward Belason 
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SaRECUIRED Gwue 


ACATION’S over. You're a working girl 

again. Don’t forget what every successful 

business girl knows—that it’s smart to look 
pretty, and easier to do it if you budget your time 
and energy. 

The beginning of school is like January first, 
it gives you a chance to take stock and make reso- 
lutions. Maybe during the holidays you've been 
just a little casual about how you look. But you're 
going back into a competitive world, and you cer- 
tainly want to put a bright face forward. 

First thing on the agenda is to check up on your 
assets and liabilities. Do you perhaps need a hair- 
cut? How’s the complexion situation? Have you 
been neglecting your elbows? What's the state of 
your fingernails? 

Next, you might take a look at your supplies 
and equipment. Hairbrush still good and strong, 
or rather beaten down? Toothbrushes a little limp 
and in need of replacement? Emery boards crip- 
pled? Deodorant mislaid? Hand lotion running 
out? Talcum right down to the bottom of the 
shaker? Anything on hand to take care of a sud- 
den “spot”? A good workman, they always say, 
needs good tools. 

In planning a successful good-grooming sched- 
ule for yourself, you have to consider: 

(A) What do you need to do to keep up your 
standard or raise it? 

(B) How can you best fit these into the 
time that you have? 


Illustrated by CLARE McCANNA 


by HAZEL RAWSON CADES 


Generally speaking, here are the things you 
need to do: 


Take a bath every day. 
Use a deodorant as necessary. 
Watch your elbows—and scrub. 
Wash hair at least once a week. 
Wash face twice a day. 
Wash hands more often. 
Push back cuticle each time you wash your hands. 
Give yourself a manicure at least once a week. 
Use hand lotion frequently. 
Brush teeth twice a day. 
Use a sestaatios cream or lotion in rough weather. 
Remove any make-up that you are wearing 
before you go to bed at night. 
Use a corrective drying preparation on occasional 
“spots.” 
See that supplies do not run out. 
Keep all equipment very clean all the time, 


Perhaps you'll find that there are other things 
you have to do. If, for example, your skin is very 
oily, you may want to wash it oftener. If you 
break a fingernail you'll certainly make a point of 
attending to it right off; snip carefully and file 
smooth. If you come in out of the wind and find 
that your skin is chapped and sore, you'll be smart 
to slap on soothing face cream as soon as possible. 

When you do these chores depends on the rest 
of your schedule, and on your temperament. Big 
jobs like hair washing and pedicuring and mani- 
curing logically get dated up for Saturday, when 
school’s out and you have more time. Some of the 

daily jobs, like hair brush- 
ing, face washing and 
tooth brushing, need do- 
ing twice a day, some of 
the others can be attend- 
ed to night or morning. 

Your choice may be in- 
fluenced by when enough 
time is available, or by 
what kind of girl you are. 
If you're a_bright-and- 
early bird, it might be a 
good idea to do as much 
as you can in the morn- 
ing when you're feeling 
strong. If you're a sleepy- 
head in the morning, bet- 
ter schedule extras for 
later in the day and not 
run a chance of missing 
(Continued on page 56) 
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1. The check of this skirt is echoed in the 
blazer’s piping. By Chelteen, suit about 
$22 at Thalhimer’s, Richmond, Va.; 
Abraham and Strauss, Brooklyn, New 
York; and Dayton Co., Minneapolis 
2. Smooth as whipped cream for special 
occasions. Made by Seventeen for the 
Junior Teens, it’s about $13 at Jordan 
Marsh Company in Boston; Marshall Field 
in Chicago; and Bullock’s, Los Angeles 


3. Plaid skirt and contrasting box jacket. 
By Derby, jacket about $11, skirt about 
$6 at James MeCreery in New 
York City; Breslov and Baker in San 
Francisco; Carson, Pirie, Scott, Chicago 


4. Designed to streamline the plump. 
this dress is of Sanforized Avondale 
chambray. By Chubbette, about $5 at 
Seruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, St. Louis: 
Hudson’s, Detroit; Bamberger’s, Newark 


5. Judy Kent blouse, about $3.50; belt and 
skirt by Lortogs, about $8; a Collegian 
blazer, about $11. All at Denver Dry 
Goods, Denver; William Hengerer Co.. 
Buffalo; Lansburgh’s, Washington, D. C. 


6. Dan River cotton plaid in a Kate 
Greenaway big and little sister dress. It’s 
about $4 at Wanamaker’s, New York; the 
Rike Kumler Co. in Dayton; and at the 
Broadway Department Store, Los Angeles 


The American Girl 


Photographs by Larry Gordon 



















> Pick of the 
Ytiittd: 


These are Hollywood Patterns, especially selected for readers of this magazine, and may be pur- 
chased through The American Girl, 155 East 44th Street, New York City 17. Please state size 


when ordering and be sure to enclose exact total payment for patterns desired. We pay postage. 
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1813: A date dress with slim princess lines, eye- 
let-edged neckline, and a dainty petticoat to match. 
Sizes 10 to 18; 28 to 36. Size 14 (32) dress calls 
for 31% yards of 35” material: petticoat, 15% yards. 
Add eyelet edging, beading, and ribbon. Price: 25c 


1827: Little sister's version of No. 1813 may be made 
of bright wool, with contrasting collar. Sizes 6, 8, 
10, and 12. Size 6 dress requires 1% yards of 35” 
material; collar, 4 yard: plus 344 yards 1” edging. 
For slip, 4% yard 35” material is needed. Price: lc 


1913: Practical for school—crisp blouse, well-cut 
skirt, with a button-on jumper top. Girls’ sizes 8, 
10, 12, 14. In size 12. long-sleeved blouse requires 
1% yards 39” material; skirt and jumper, 244 yards 
54”, and %% yard for contrasting binding. Price: 15c 


The American Girl 


1904: This one-piece basque dress, with its bracelet 
sleeves and comfortable, soft skirt, is fine for all 
occasions. Sizes 10 to 18; 28 to 36. For size 14 (32) 
dress you will need 34% yards 39” material or 24% 
yards 54”; for collar, 4% yard of 39”. Price: 25¢ 


1895: A drawstring dirndl, trimmed with bands of 
peasant edging, is easy to make—as is this yoked 
blouse. Sizes 10 to 18; 28 to 36. In size 14 (32), 
blouse requires 1% yards 35” cloth, plus 4 yard 
for yoke and cuffs; skirt, 2 yards 54”. Price: 25¢ 


1928: This smart topper, inspired by the artist's 
smock, has a hundred uses, and may be worn either 
loose or belted. Sizes 12 to 20; 30 to 38. For size 16 
(34) you will need about 35% yards 35” material; 
34% yards 39”; or 244 yards 54” material. Price: 25c 








Call It Lueck! 


(Continued from page 9) 


“Algebra!” Kay glared at him. “It’s some- 
thing really important. You know what's 
happening tomorrow afternoon, and—and I 
can’t go!” It was all Kay could do to keep 
from crying. 

“Can't go to the opening of the new air- 
port? When Peggy’s plane is to be the first 
to land and the mayor and—” Jim was too 
horrified to finish. Tomorrow’s ceremony, the 
inaugural of Crestwood’s new airport, was 
an event they had discussed for weeks. The 
airport had been chosen as a stop on Con- 
solidated’s east-west route and Peggy was to 
be on the first of the company planes to land 
there. It was a tremendous occasion for 
Crestwood, a great feather in the city’s cap 
to have so important an airline use the field. 

“Everyone will be there but me,” wailed 
Kay. “And all because of this old telephone.” 
In a few words she explained the duty that 
had fallen to her lot since Miss Scott’s illness. 
“The worst of it is,” she finished in a choked 
voice, “that I won’t get to see Colonel 
Bradford. Just think, the greatest flying ace 
in the whole United States Army is coming 
here and I won't see him.” That’s what's 
really got me down. There’s something—I 
mean I’ve got to see him about something— 
I've got to speak to him or my reputation 
will just be ruined, that’s all.” 

Jim said nothing. He knew that Kay 
would confide in him if he did not show too 
much curiosity about her troubles. This time 
it must be bad, all right, judging by the 
struggle she was having to tell about it. 

“It's the Flight Club at school,” exclaimed 
Kay at last, the words bursting from her al- 
most against her will. “I told the girls that I— 
that I’d get Colonel Bradford to speak at our 
meeting tomorrow night and—” 

“What!” Jim cut her short in pure horror. 
“Colonel Bradford! Why, you don’t know 
him from Adam! What made you say that? 
He’s an important man. He'd never think of 
talking to a bunch of girls just because 
they've got a bug about planes.” 


AY was too sunk to resent his remarks. 

“It was Marty Crenshaw. She thinks 
she’s so wonderful, just because her brother 
was a pilot in the war, so I said I’d—well, 
I just wanted to show her a thing or two. 
Colonel Bradford is going to meet Peggy at 
the ceremony and I thought—I thought—” 

“I know. You thought you’d just walk up 
and ask him to give this talk and everything 
would be hunky-dory. Well, you deserve 
anything you get for being so smart. I sym- 
pathize about having to stay home and 
answer the telephone, but this Colonel Brad- 
ford business is something else again. You 
ought to hire somebody to do your thinking 
for you, you nitwit.” 


To Jim’s amazement, Kay jumped to her’ 


feet and grabbed him by the arm. Her eyes 
were shining as though a new hope had been 
born within her. “Hire somebody!” she ex- 
claimed. “Jim, you’re marvelous. That’s just 
the thing. You know that five dollars we 
have to earn to get our Flight Club pins? 
Well, I have two-fifty and I'll use half of it 
to hire Penny Masters to take my place to- 
morrow afternoon. She’d do anything to earn 
the money, because she hasn’t collected more 
than a dollar.” 

“Would you really use the money for your 
Flight Club pin?” Jim was impressed, for he 
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ON THE COVER 


you see Gracie McCanna wearing a won- 
derful, two-piece, back-to-school dress es- 
pecially designed for The American Girl 
by Grace Norman. A Teentimer OHriginal, 
it’s made of J. P. Stevens’ all-wool plaid 
(in combinations of red, white, and black 
or green, tan, and brown) and sells for 
about $9 at Mabley and Carew in Cincin- 
nati; Power's Dry Goods, Minneapolis; 
William H. Block, Indianapolis; John A. 
Brown Co., Oklahoma City; Burger-Phillips, 
Birmingham; Denver Dry Goods, Denver; 
Goldsmith's, Memphis; William Hengerer, 
Buffalo; Kresge’s, Newark; Olds, Wortman 
and King in Portland, Oregon. 

As for Gracie herself, she insists she’s 
just a regular, fifteen-year-old high school 
girl—and not a professional model. How- 
ever, since she posed for ‘McCall's’ at a 
dolls’ tea party some ten years ago, her 
picture has appeared in several maga- 
zines. The daughter of artist Clare Mc- 
Canna, decorative illustration 
appears on page 19 of this issue, Gracie 
draws well and is toying with the idea of 
a career in clothes design. But that's her 
second choice. She'd really rather run a 
kitten kennel. 


whose 


knew how long it had taken Kay to earn the 
money. The Flight Club had ruled that each 
member must earn the five dollars for the 
pin, and for most of the girls it was difficult 
to find the time and opportunity to do this. 
Kay’s love of ice-cream sodas had not helped, 
and it had taken her some time to collect 
what she had. 

“I'd do anything to get to the airport to- 
morrow afternoon. It’s my one chance to 
save my reputation. Somehow or other I’m 
going to meet Colonel Bradford and make 
him say he'll talk to us. I'll show you and 
that Marty Crenshaw! Go away now. There’s 
the telephone, and it may be something I 
can't let an outsider hear.” 

Jim grinned at her lofty tone, but he left 
Kay alone to answer the telephone. He knew 
that she wanted to make her arrangements 
with Penny Masters in privacy, for even the 








lure of the chance to earn money might not 
be strong enough to keep Penny from the 
ceremony without considerable persuasion on 
Kay’s part. 

“Dad,” said Kay at the dinner table that 
evening, “if it’s all right with you, I’ve hired 
somebody to take my place here tomorrow 
afternon. It’s Penny Masters, and she’s a very 
responsible person.” 

Dr. Allen dropped his fork and stared at 
Kay in astonishment. He was about to say 
something when he caught a warning signal 
from his wife. Mrs. Allen was a small, bust- 
ling woman with dark hair like Kay and the 
same eager interest in all that went on about 
her. Now she said hastily, “I’m sure that will 
be all right with your father, Kay. It’s nice 
you'll be able to go with us tomorrow. I hear 
Colonel Bradford is to present a commemora- 
tive medal to the airline and that Peggy will 
accept it for the company. Isn’t that excit- 
ing? I hope she won't be too nervous to 
thank him properly. Kay, will you please 
get more butter from the icebox?” 


HEN Kay was safely in the kitchen, 

Mrs. Allen said in a quick whisper, 
“Let her hire Peggy Masters. I know you 
were going to get someone to take her place 
tomorrow, but it’s good for Kay to take 
responsibility like this.” 

Dr. Allen shook his head in bewilderment. 
“I forgot to tell her I was going to hire some- 
body myself. Poor child, she must be using 
the money she’s earned for that club pin she 
wants so badly. Well, I suppose it’s good for 
her, as you say.” 

Mrs. Allen nodded. “We'll think of ways 
to help her earn more money later.” 

The next afternoon Kay was at the airport 
with her father and mother half an hour be- 
fore the ceremony was to begin. They found 
seats on the improvised grandstand near the 
high platform which held the town officials. 
The platform was draped with flags and Kay 
craned her neck to make out the uniformed 
figure of Colonel Bradford in the group 
above her. She thought she caught a glimpse 
of a khaki jacket with a flashing row of serv- 
ice ribbons, but the mayor’s silk hat shut off 
her view. 

“Everybody’s seen Mayor Johnson a thou- 
sand times,” she grumbled. “Why does he 
have to get in the way? Oh, Mother, there’s 
Jim! Hi, Jim!” she called, striving to make 
her voice heard above the throng between 
them. 

“Mercy, Kay!” exclaimed Mrs. Allen. “Do 
try to—Did you ever see so many people? 
Look, Bob.” she nudged the doctor, “there’s 
that Mr. Conroy who’s president of Peggy’s 
airline. He’s going to sit on the platform, I 
see. I hope he notices Peg.” 

“Since she’s to receive the medal from 
Colonal Bradford, I don’t suppose he can 
miss her,” answered Dr. Allen reasonably. 
“Kay, I would appreciate it if you’d stop 
doing gymnastics on my instep.” 

“Sorry, Dad. It’s just I’m so excited I—Oh, 
Dad, there he is!” Her voice choked as she 
nodded toward the platform. 

Colonel Bradford had come to the front of 
the platform to sit beside Mayor Johnson. 
He was a young man with a thin, tanned face 
whose irregular features were not handsome 
in the accepted sense, but his look of quiet 
determination and distinction was attractive 
in itself. He paid no attention to the buzz of 
comment that greeted his appearance, but 
looked out over the green expanse of the 
airfield as though unconscious of the stir he 
caused. 
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Your friends love to see 
themselves in pictures... and 
“snaps” are fun to share 


When the gang goes back to school, 
you can count on a thrill every time you 
show the snapshots you took. Extra prints 
make welcome gifts, and help make close 
friends closer. 


sit Coop 
ey on 
Brow’ 


You see your subject in full pic- 
ture size—sharp and clear—in 
the hooded view-finder. Shoots 
twelve I5s” square pictures 
without reloading. One of the 


There's no trick at all to taking pictures 
with a Brownie. Simply center your sub- ; 
many cameras in the famous 
ject in the view-finder and “click.” You'll Kodak line, it costs less than 
find yourself getting swell snapshots right yeu Gam, Seo your Soest Coates. 
from the start. Play it safe—use Kodak 
Verichrome Film. You press the button—it 
does the rest .. . Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


America’s favorite snapshots are 
made on Kodak Verichrome Film 








The American Girl 





























































Ana as Slick as the chick who wears 
it—to jam session or to the bowling 
alley. All wool Shetland with soft front 
pleats... cinch it to a hand-span waist 
with a wide mannish belt and clinch 
the whole show every time. Sizes 9 to 15 
—in Aqua, Powder Blue, Kelly, Toast, 
Navy, Snow and Fuschia. About $8. 

Markon Garment Co., Inc. 
1350 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


In California: 
833 Market St., Room 515, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Until this moment Kay had been too ex- 
cited to think a great deal about how she 
was going to meet the colonel, much less ask 
him her all-important question. What his 
response to her request would be she firmly 
refused to consider. When the time came— 
if it came—she must rely on her powers of 
persuasion. Now she looked at Colonel Brad- 
ford and sighed. He seemed very remote, 
sitting on the high platform, and the thought 
of asking a favor of kim made her realize the 
“enormity of the task she had set herself. 
Why had she been so stupid as to tell the 
Flight Club she could get him to speak to 
them? She was beginning to understand how 
slight the chances were that she would even 
meet him. 

A shout from the end of the field near the 
control tower drove these uncomfortable 
thoughts from her mind. The transport plane 
had been signaled and would land at any 
moment. Already, above the noise of the 
crowd, the deep hum of its engines could be 
heard. Then, just above the tower, the plane 
burst through a thin drift of cloud and the 
sun shone on its silver wings and massive 
undercarriage. The crowd was silent for a 
moment, then burst into a roar of welcome. 

Kay shouted until her throat ached. The 
plane swung around the airport, received its 
landing signal, and settled in a long glide for 
a landing. Kay watched, breathless with ex- 
citement. Why, she thought exultantly, 
Peggy, my own sister, is on that plane! 


T that instant a new sound reached her 
ears. It came from the parking lot be- 
hind the grandstand. She recognized it imme- 
diately as the barking of a terrified dog. Kay 
had always loved dogs and the sound 
wrenched at her heartstrings. She glanced 
behind her, but could see nothing because 
of the press of people. She looked out over 
the field; the plane was almost on the 
ground. Then it came again; a long, shrill 
bark that was almost human in its suffering. 
No one else appeared to notice it, and Kay 
drew an unsteady breath. Then, without a 
word to her mother or father, who were 
watching the plane, she left her seat and 
slipped off the grandstand. Once free of the 
crowd, she raced for the parking lot. If she 
hurried she might rescue the dog from his 
predicament and still not miss the presenta- 
tion ceremony. 

It was not difficult to find the unfortunate 
animal. His barking led her straight to him. 
A black-and-white fox terrier had been left 
in a car with the window open a few inches, 
had caught his head in the opening—and 
stuck there, too excited to free himself. Kay 
wrenched open the door, which fortunately 
was unlocked, turned down the window, and 
freed the dog. Scarcely thinking what she 
did, she tucked him under her arm and ran 
back toward the grandstand. She felt his 
rough: tongue licking her hand to show his 
gratitude. 

The crowd, however, pushed her toward 
the platform, for everyone was pressing for- 
ward to see the presentation, which was al- 
ready taking place. Kay was swept along 
like a chip on a wave and in a few moments 
stood, disheveled and panting, right below 
Colonel Bradford and the other dignitaries. 
Above her she could see Peggy, slender and 
pretty in her trim, air-line uniform, standing 
before the colonel. She was shaking hands 
with him and holding a bronze medal he had 
just given her. Kay groaned right out loud. 
She had missed the presentation, after all 
her efforts! 





At that moment the dog in her arms gave 
a sharp bark. The colonel turned and looked 
down at her. She saw the look of amazment 
in his eyes change to one of anger. For a 
horrified moment she thought he was going 
to shout something at her. What could be 
the matter? What had she done to make the 
colonel look at her like that? If there had 
ever been the remotest chance of his granting 
her a favor it seemed to be gone now. Just 
one look at her had given him some myster- 
ious cause for anger. From somewhere in the 
crowd behind her Kay heard a stifled laugh. 
She did not have to turn around to know 
that Marty Crenshaw had seen the look and 
her discomfort too. Kay bit her lips and 
blinked hard to hold back tears. 

She shifted the dog to her other arm as 
she listened to a brief speech by the mayor 
and another, equally short, by the president 
of Consolidated. The ceremonies were over 
and the group on the platform began to 
break up. Then, to her dismay, she saw 
Colonel Bradford turn quickly in her direc- 
tion. 

“Stay there!” he ordered, in a voice that 
could be heard above the clamor of the 
crowd. 

Kay could not have moved if she had 
wanted to. In numbed bewilderment she 
watched the colonel, followed by Peggy, run 
down the steps of the platform and push 
through the crowd to her side. 

“That’s my dog!” he snapped accusingly. 
“What are you doing with him?” 

His tone drove all fear and shyness from 
Kay’s mind. “He nearly hung himself in 
your car, that’s all!” she retorted. “I heard 
him barking and rescued him, or he’d be 
dead by now!” Her words came in a choking 
rush as she held the dog up for the colonel 
to take. 

“Kay, you mean you missed the ceremony 
to help the dog?” Peggy exclaimed. Then 
she turned to Colonel Bradford. “This is my 
sister,” she explained. “If you knew how 
she’s been looking forward to this!” 

The colonel’s face had turned a deep, em- 
barrassed red. “Can you forgive me, Miss 
Allen?” he said to Kay. “I thought—you see 
—I wouldn’t have anything happen to Rags 
for all the tea in China. He’s my mascot.” 
He held out his hand with a sudden boyish 
grin. “Shake? And if there’s ever anything 
I can do to repay you, just let me know 
about it.” 

A great light seemed to burst in Kay’s 
brain. Her chance had come—an unbeliev- 
able stroke of luck—and she took a deep 
breath. “There is something,” she said 
tensely. “Will you come to our Flight Club 
meeting tonight and speak just a few words 
to us—anything?” She could not go on; she 
could only stare at him, her eyes large with 
pleading. 

For a moment the colonel looked aston- 
ished and considerably taken aback. Then 
he recovered himself and drew a small note- 
book from his pocket. He nodded solemnly 
as he glanced into it. “I believe I can make 
it,” he said. “Tell me the time and place, and 
I'll be there.” 

Kay told him, her words tumbling over one 
another in her eagerness. With all her heart 
she longed to turn around and give Jim and 
Marty Crenshaw a triumphant look. But 
with a mighty effort she refrained. Instead 
she reached forward and patted Rags’ rough 
head. 

“I think you’re my mascot, too,” she mur- 
mured in a voice that only Rags could hear. 

THE END 
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Designed by 
GRACE NORMAN 


v nvv.. .Glamour ratin 
ing leather belt and white Peter Pan collar 
slim-waisted effect of fullest sleeves, wide skirt. 

Checked-for-chic, in black-and-white, red-and-white, 
§age-and-white, kelly-and-white Teen sizes 8 to 16... About 


g 100% silver buttons, a swagger 
dramatize the 


lug- 


The American Girl 


$9.00. For name of nearest store, write TEEN -TIMERS Inc., 
1359 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 

Set your dial to “The Teentimers Club” starring romantic 
John Conte and the nation’s top bands every Saturday 
Over your local NBC station! 
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by Lawrence N. Galton 


True To Type: If fhe bottom of the page sneaks up on your type- 
writer unawares, the typing line indicator is for you. A thin plastic 
gauge that attaches to the typewriter roller, this gadget silently warns 
the typist when to start a new page. It indicates how many lines 
have been typed, how many are left. No more guesswork with this 
typulator. 


Look, No Darkroom: Nor any need for one with a photo kit made 
up of negatives and sensitized photo paper which let the sun— 
instead of darkroom chemicals—do the work. The kit, a fine hobby- 
starter, has all the equipment needed for making complete photo- 
graphs. Use it indoors or out, and try it as a party game for people 
who take their photography not so seriously. Additional packages of 
photo paper and negatives may be purchased separately. 


Flashy Splasher: A fishing bobber that lights when the fish 
bites is an ideal present for Dad or Brother Jim—and a tricky addition 
to your own tackle, too. This modern bobber, made of light plastic, 
with a little battery and bulb inside, is fun for night fishing or for 
those busy occasions when you're angling with several lines at once. 


Plastic Eraser: Plastic’s been popping up in all sorts of un- 
expected places lately, and now we even find it in erasers. Yes, 
erasers for taking both pencil and ink marks off paper have been 
constructed of a plastic and oil solution—no rubber -ncluded! The 
advantages? We hear the erasers are efficient, kind to the surface 
of the paper, and won’t crumble. 


Sparks on a String: That’s what you get with a new yo-yo toy 
that has a carborundum wheel inside. Every time the top bobs up 
or down on the string, it creates a whole spectacular shower of 
sparks—dazzling but perfectly harmless. The youngsters in your 
family might think this great fun—or it would make a novel con- 
solation prize for your next party. 
———Z 
“=~ Z~ Close-Up: Bring the football game or circus right up to your nose 
with a pair of unbreakable, plastic binoculars. They’re lightweight 
enough to hold in one hand while the other one tangles with a hot 
dog or a bag of peanuts, and can be carried comfortably and smartly 
© on a strap around the neck. 


Match This: For the shipwrecked sailor, the camper who gets caught 
in a cloudburst, or you who live in a very humid climate, the match 
makers have a soft spot in their hearts. They're putting out new 
matches which will light even after they've been soaked in the 
wettest weather up to four hours. A wartime development, these 
matches will strike on any surface, too. 


Wonder Cracker: Shelling nuts for your snack bowl will be easier 
—and the results neater and repleter—if there’s a wonder cracker in 
your kitchen drawer. Made of stainless steel, this modern nutcracker 
looks like a pair of ordinary pliers, but you'll find that the tweezer 
action of a double-edged knife blade helps considerably in getting 
the meats out whole. ' 


Stronger Longer: That’s what your fragile nylons, silk, or rayon 
stockings will be—according to the manufacturers’ claims—if you put 
a teaspoonful of a new liquid into the rinse water when you wash 
them. The fluid was dreamed up especially to prolong the life of 
stockings for people who are hard on them. And who isn’t? 


If you want to know more about any of the products described in this column—send your 
questions to ‘It's New” Editor, The American Girl, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, New 
York. No inquiries can be answered unless you enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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Teens onthe Food Front 


(Continued from page 18) 


behavior. “Don’t ask for autographs. Doii't 
be a souvenir hunter. Don’t get there late. 
Remember that collectively you represent 
thirty-two million people, and try to act 
accordingly,” they were warned. And after 
that they trooped over to the East Wing of 
the White House and waited for Mr. Truman 
in the President’s Theater, a long, narrow, 
green-and-gold movie projection room where 
Presidents have private film showings. Mr. 
Truman gave a five minutes’ talk and pleased 
all the delegates by inviting them officially 
to come back to Washington one year from 
now to tell him what they’d accomplished. 
Then he posed with Miss Bowman before the 
camera and was gone. Speeches by Govern- 
ment officials took up the rest of the morning. 

“It’s a mighty fine thing,” said Secretary 
Wallace when his turn came, “that you 
young folks are here, because when young 
folks become interested in a thing there's 
hope for progress. .. . Right now one fourth 
of the world’s population is at the starvation 
level, which means that hunger is a brutal 
and immediate reality to one out of every 
four people on the face of the globe. ... 
‘Europe is hard hit, death rates are rising, 
tuberculosis is making steady progress in 
Greece. ... We have reports that people in 
Vienna go about wearing overcoats in mid- 
summer because they lack food to sustain 
normal bodily warmth.” 

Through a four hours’ session of speechify- 
ing the young delegates sat quietly, some 
taking notes. A few girls in the back rows 
surreptitiously slipped off new summer shoes, 
stretched and wiggled their toes and gazed 
admiringly at their nylons whenever a 
speaker got involved in strings of statistics. 
In general the boys and girls were attentive, 
but you could sense that their interest in the 
problem of famine was impersonal, intellec- 
tual, without depth of emotional feeling. 
When they were urged to fight hoarding in 
their communities, to remind people that 
famine isn’t over, to keep gardens going, to 
start movements to make open-faced sand- 
wiches, you could see them nodding their 
heads in polite agreement and dutifully tak- 
ing notes. But it was all without much 
personal realization of the meaning of starva- 
tion. 


HEN, without warning, something with 

the force of a ten-ton blockbuster re- 
duced many of the girl delegates to tears and 
put mighty solemn expressions. on the faces 
of the boys. In twenty minutes the harrowing 
and pathetic tragedy that is famine had been 
starkly brought home. 

What hit the boys and girls was a twenty 
minutes’ film short, “Seeds of Destiny,” made 
by the U.S. Army. It portrays famine in 
Europe and Asia with vivid and convincing 
pictorial skill. It shows how the Nazis used 
starvation as a political weapon, and how 
starvation, especially of children, breeds hate, 
crime, and pestilence. Few people who sce 
that powerful movie, with its haunting scenes 
of misery, can stay calm about the necessity 
for helping to feed the world, and in all the 
discussions that followed, constant reference 
was made to it. Sea Scout Kurt Pantzer, Jr. 
from Indianapolis said, “All of us were intel- 
lectually aware of the famine problem, of 

(Continued on page 31) 
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At the best store in your city or write to 


JUNIORITE, INC. 


1359 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y, 


The American Girl 


wy 4 


... Tis a shirt-collared suit 
with a box-pleated skirt and 

twin rows of buttons for the. 
best-dressed lassie in town. 

Sizes 9 to 15, in green, red, 


and white all-wool plaid. 








July Issue Clicks 
LANSDOWNE, PENNSYLVANIA: I just had to 
write and tell you! I thought the July issue 
of THe AMERICAN GIRL was simply super. 
Although I always enjoy reading your maga- 
zine, I thought this was the best issue I have 
ever read. Your articles about swimming, 
sun tan, driving, and the houseguest were 
very interesting and answered quite a few 
questions that had been in my mind. And 
please print more stories like First Harpist. 

BARBARA VAN SCIVER 


Oz 


Kirkwoop, Missouri: I am a girl twelve 
years old. I have a four years’ subscription 
to your magazine, and I love it. This morn- 
ing when I opened the magazine and was 
flipping through it, a certain article caught 
my eye. It was your Author, Author! It 
wasn’t Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm or Hans 
Brinker that attracted me, it was the name 
Oz. Before I was finished I'd read the whole 
article several times. You see, my favorite 
hobby is Oz. I have thirty-six Oz books, 
and personal letters from each of Mr. Baum’s 
successors, Ruth P. Thompson, and John R. 
Neill. I had always wanted to know Mr. 
Baum’s history and there it was—an article 
about my favorite land in my favorite maga- 
zine! 

Thank you. 
zine. 


You have a splendid maga- 
Caror O’Brien 


Champion of ‘‘Longhairs”’ 


Cuicaco, ILuinots: I have just received my 
June AMERICAN Girv and first of all I would 
like to compliment you on its cover. The 
dog is darling and the girl looks like Dorothy 
McGuire. 

I always turn to A Penny For Your 
Thoughts first, and here I found that Jean 
Robinson wants some biographies, so I 
hasten to back her up. Too often suggestions 
are made—good ones, too—which are not 


followed up. What, then, is the purpose of 


this page? 

Back to biographies! How about the life 
histories of composers like Bach, Brahms, 
and Chopin, and some of our light-opera 
men like Gershwin and Herbert? I am deeply 
interested in classical music. The girls who 
claim they “hate longhairs” are laughable! 
Where do you think “Till the End of Time” 
and “I’m Always Chasing Rainbows” came 
from? Classical pieces! Not that popular 
music isn’t enjoyable. But the classics are so 
expressive and descriptive. 
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Take a movie, for instance. Whoever 
heard of a movie without background music? 
Wouldn’t it drop flat? What’s a murder 
scene without suspenseful music? What’s a 
thrilling chase across the desert with Dennis 
Morgan without exciting, throbbing music? 
Popular tunes couldn’t begin to do this. 

If you don’t believe me, listen real hard 
the next time you go to a movie. 
CHARLENE SMUTNY 


Comparison 
Newark, New Jersey: In our school library 
I happened to pick up a 1938 issue of THE 
AMERICAN GirnL. With an eagle eye I paged 
through the magazine, wishing to compare 
it with the July, 1946 issue I had received 
a few days before. 

I am very happy to say that there is no 
comparison between the two. Our 1946 
issues are more colorful and interesting to the 
reader. However, I cannot tell you what fun 
it was reading through these old issues. It 
shows that THe AMERICAN Girv is not a 
magazine that popped up over night, but one 
that has held the interest of girls around the 
world for many years. 

I think you might publish an article 
about how our magazine first came into cir- 
culation. I, for one, would enjoy knowing 
the history of this wonderful girl’s magazine. 

Thanks again for THe AMERICAN GrRL; 
keep up the good work. 

JANE WALTERS 


Patterns 


GreeLey, Cotorapo: I especially liked the 
July issue of THe American Girt as my 
hobby is sewing, and some of the patterns 
are adorable. 

I've been taking this magazine four years 
and I think Sally Steps In is the best serial 
you've ever printed. 

I like stories better than articles, but I like 
very much to see new hair styles, and the 
beauty, tips are a great help. 

ConniE GREER 


Help Wanted 
NorFoik, NEBRASKA: Your magazine is posi- 
tively super. I can hardly wait for my next 
issue to come. Two of your articles, Hi 
Doings and Know Your Money, proved to be 
very helpful as I made reports on them for 
school. I am just learning to play tennis so I 
was very interested in your article Let’s Talk 
Tennis. I simply love all of your stories, and 
I hope you have more about Pat Downing 
and Rod Sullivan. My hobby is music and I 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts, attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 








play the piano, flute, cello, and also sing— 
so I would appreciate anything about music. 
First Harpist was very good. 

I am fourteen years old, a Curved Bar 
Scout, and will be a freshman at Norfolk 
High. I have taken THE AMERICAN Girt for 
three years and I hope it doesn’t change one 
bit. 

JANET BURKHARDT 
P.S. I have the disadvantage of being tall 
for my age and I tower way above the boys 
and nearly all of the girls in my class. Please 
give us some advice for tall girls. 


Popularity 


PittspurGc, Missouri: I have been taking 
THe AMERICAN Girt for three years. I 
couldn’t do without it, so don’t ever stop 
having it published. But put in the maga- 
zine some articles about dates and different 
kinds of nursing. 

SHARON RUSSELL 
P. S. My brother takes the magazine away 
from me before I get to read one story. I 
think the boys like it as much as the girls. 


Thanks to You! 


CHEROKEE, Iowa: I sure like THE AMERICAN 
Girt and I have only one criticism to make— 
that I agree with the girls who say we should 
have more fashions for chubby subteens. I 
am twelve, and rather chubby. 

What I really wrote for, though, was to tell 
you that when I started taking THE AMERI- 
CAN Girt, actually no one I knew was taking 
it. I showed it to my friends, they read it and 
liked it, and now almost everyone I know is 
taking it. I also sent it to another town to 
one of my girl friends who wanted to decide 
whether to take it, and now she and twenty 
other girls are subscribing. They all say 
it’s perfect. 

I hope you put more mysteries in because 
I just love them. Several other girls say the 
same thing. 

GLeNDA NELSON 


Dates 


EvaNSVILLE, INDIANA: I think THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL magazine is simply super. I 
thought the article, How Does Your Welcome 
Wear?, was out of this world. It really gave 
some good hints about how to be a good 
houseguest. I am thirteen years old and a 
freshman in high school. I think I agree with 
one girl who had a letter in A Penny For 
Your Thoughts—I wish there would be more 
“data” about going out with boys. 
Patsy MARTIN 
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Teens on the Food Front 
(Continued from page 28) 


course, when we came here. But it took 
that film to make the problem real and vivid 
to us emotionally.” 

The experience of seeing the film dulled 
the appetites of some of the delegates for 
the lunch that followed at the Mayflower, a 
lunch that was a radical departure from the 
usual rich fare of hotel banquets. 

There were no rolls or bread served; on 
the empty bread-and-butter plate at each 
place lay a card bearing the sentence: YOUR 
ROLL IS IN ESCROW UNTIL A HUNGRY 
WORLD IS FED. Medium-sized portions of 
corned-beef hash with a poached egg and 
peas were served, while raw carrots, celery, 
and radishes substituted for salad which 
would require a dressing containing the oil 
which famine countries need so badly. For 
dessert came peach custard with bran 
cookies, and coffee, tea, or milk. Total 
calories: 800, or just a little less than what 
millions of people in Belgium, France, 
Greece, and Italy subsist on for a whole day. 


URING lunch your delegates heard sev- 
eral speakers—a German girl, who spent 
several years in a Nazi concentration camp, 
described how it felt to live for months on a 
daily diet of two slices of bread and a bowl 
of watery cabbage soup; a young Boy Scout 
from Iran described conditions in that un- 
happy land; Denis A. FitzGerald, of the 
International Emergency Food Council, told 
his experiences in accompanying Herbert 
Hoover on his recent famine inspection tour. 
And now it was time for the delegates 
themselves to gather round the conference 
table and have their say, to give their ideas 
on how the youth organizations they rep- 
resented might be able to help the food 
program. 

It was a remarkably exciting afternoon. 
For nearly three hours the young people 
spoke with poise and conviction, carried on 
a spirited and skillful debate, and poured 
cut idea after idea. As a group they formed 
a good cross-section of young America— 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews, Negroes, boys 
and girls from cities and from farms, rep- 
resenting virtually all economic levels. 

The meeting opened on a note of youthful 
resentment. One delegate rose to ask why 
the film they had seen at the White House 
had not been released to the nation’s motion- 
picture houses. A representative from the 
Famine Emergency Committee replied that 
the major film distributors had been offered 
the picture and urged to release it, but that 
they had all refused, apparently on the 
ground that it would be out of place in an 
evening’s program of entertainment. This 
explanation incensed the delegates. No 
better way could be devised, they said, to 
arouse people to proper action on food relief 
than to show the film in all public theaters. 
“If the public could take the Jap and German 
atrocity films, they can take this—and they 
should,” said one delegate. 

Finally, by unanimous vote, the conference 
adopted a resolution to bring formal pressure 
to bear on all major film distributors for the 
showing of “Seeds of Destiny” in commercial 
movie houses, and meanwhile, to try to get 
it shown at schools, club meetings, and other 
private gatherings. And the young delegates 
showed that they were in deadly earnest 
about it. 
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the ideal 

slip 
for a slip 
of a girl 


Gone... all your 

bothersome fitting problems 

in slips. Gone . . . the slips 

too big here, too small there. 
TEENIORS FIT . . . because 

they're scientifically designed 
especially for your teen-age figure. 


ly pois 


Bias-cut center panels front and back disguise 






that too-round tummy, that protruding 
derriere; and straight-cut side-panels make 
the most of your tiny waist and firm 
young curves. Done beautifully in Bur-Mil 
crepe-back rayon satin or crepe. 

Sizes 10 to 16. At all fine stores, about $3.50 


JOSIE LINGERIE 


A CORPORATION 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING » NEW YORK CITY 











(Photo from Ringling oros and Barnum & Bailey Circus) 


No “monkey business” here! 


When it comes to picture taking, 
the less guesswork, uncertainty, and 
other “‘monkey business,”’ the better. 


You’re after interesting, attractive 
pictures, and very often you’re so 
absorbed with tripping the shutter at 
just the right moment that there’s 
no time to think about accurate 
exposure. 


It’s on just such occasions that 
you'll be glad your camera is loaded 
with Ansco film—the‘‘wide-latitude”’ 
film that brings you good pictures in 
spite of minor mistakes in adjusting 
the lens diaphragm or shutter speed. 


You see, the “‘wide latitude”’ of 
Ansco film makes allowance for 
normal exposure errors. Makes your 
picture taking easier and surer. 
Makes your snapshots so much 
better. 


Get a roll of Ansco film at any 
drug or camera store. Surprise your 
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friends (and yourself) with clearer, 
brighter snapshots. It’s so easy with 
Ansco film. Ansco, Binghamton, New 
York. A Division of General Aniline 
& Film Corporation. General Sales 
Offices, 11 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 
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From then on, suggestions for helping the 
food program came so rapidly from the dele- 
gates that the nimble fingers of the steno- 
typist could hardly fly fast enough to get 
them all down. One proposal was for youth 
organizations to set up young speakers’ bu- 
reaus, sending members to give talks on 
food before local clubs such as Rotary and 
Kiwanis. A fourteen year old Boys’ Club 
delegate from Washington, D.C. said he 
had given several such talks and they were 
easy. “You don’t have to be a real speaker,” 
he said. “Just talk sincerely and you'll go 
over all right.” 

It was decided that youth organizations in 
each city should form a joint council to 
work with adult groups, or to become a 
Young People’s Auxiliary to the local Famine 
Emergency Committee. Meetings and sem- 
inars in high schools and churches to arouse 
support were discussed, as well as classes 
in cooking to publicize food-conserving 
menus. One boy wanted all youth organiza- 
tions to collect pennies from children for 
UNRRA. Another complained that table- 
@hote dinners in restaurants should be cut 
out, because all dishes were served to you 
whether you wanted them or not. Others 
said restaurants should start “clean plate 
clubs” among their patrons. Several wanted 
stills of the famine film scenes published in 
Sunday newspaper supplements. Farm dele- 
gates, interested in control of insects and 
rodents that destroy crops, wanted contests 
with prizes going to boys who killed the most 
rats. A number of girls wanted youth organi- 
zations in every city to “adopt” a family in a 
famine area abroad and keep it supplied with 
food. All agreed on the need to supply every 
chapter of every youth organization with lit- 
erature on the food campaign and to use 
that material in house-to-house canvassing or 
at meetings. Delegates urged one another to 
get in touch with their mayors and “put the 
heat” on them to see that people co-operate 
in the food campaign. Setting aside of a 
National Youth Famine Relief Week was 
recommended, during which youth organiza- 
tions would take the lead in making their 
elders get solidly behind the food program. 
Then the conference took time out for a 
short recess. 


BRIEF SESSION, a concluding speech 

by Boy Scout Clifford F. DeWolf of 
East Haven, Connecticut, and the meeting 
was over. But the results of the session were 
only beginning. Soon young people all across 
the country—in your home town, too—would 
be carrying out the ideas of these enthusiastic 
spokesmen. Spectators who had watched the 
conference all day were struck by the keen 
and mature interest shown by the boys and 
girls, the seriousness of their attitude, the 
spirit they showed. They had been co- 
operative, yet independent in their thinking. 
Their discussion was refreshing, with all the 
ingenuity and open-mindedness of young 
people who refuse to sit back and say that 
a thing won’t work because it hasn’t been 
tried. Listeners knew that these ideas would 
be tried. 

In three sentences Vice-Chairman Brown 
of the Famine Emergency Committee 
summed up perfectly the spirit of the day’s 
meeting: 

“We officials in Washington felt that we 
were getting you here to inspire you to help,” 
he said. “But we had it turned the wrong 
way round. It was you who inspired us.” 
THE END 
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A-FOR-ALLURE ... |t washes! It wears! It's pockets, 


self-stitched. In Peacock, Red, Cocoa, 
wonderful! With push-up sleeves; buttons bright-as- Gold. Teen sizes 8 to 16. $8.95. Mail orders 
you-please; a merry-go-round collar, roomy skirt 


stating size, color preference carefully filled. 
Write, wire or phone S. H. Heironimus, Roanoke, Va. 
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Stay as sweet 
as you are 
Keep that sweet, youthful figure 
young in a Bali bra. Designed espe- 
cially for the junior set—to provide 


uplift that’s just right—comfort 
that’s just swell. 


“The Bra designed with YOU in mind” st 


Look for this trade mark— 
in every genuine Bali Bra 


BALI Brassiere Co., Inc. 


New York e Chicago ¢ Los Angeles 
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BICYCLE LIGHT 


Provides brilliant light for 
head and tail lamps at rid- 
ing speeds, good light at a 
walk—free of cost! Steady, 
dependable light without 
old-time battery bother. No 
dimming. No blow-outs! Be 
first in your crowd with 
Make-A-Lite! 


Automatic voltage control 1 

generator prevents blowing © Easy TO 
of bulbs at high speed. Sep- INSTALL 
arate circuits for head and 
tail lamps prevent damage 
of one from affecting the your bicycle, sporting 
other. Head and tail lamp goods or hardware 
bulbs interchangeable. store. 


MAKE-A-LITE DIVISION 


Chefford Master Mfg. Co.,inc.,Fairfield, Il. 


Get yours TODAY at 








MAKE-A-LITE LEX 





Miss Teen Shop Talk, 
your store explorer, 
presents these back- 
to-sehool finds. Each 
eosts less than 83.00. 


How about a new, fringed 
kerchief for cool fall 
days? This one—a washable, 
27” square—sells for $1 

at Bamberger’s, Newark, 
New Jersey. Scarftex 
makes it in bright shades 
and pretty pastels 


Take this classic belt in tan 
or brown leather, add a 
novel foto-fob, and the class will 

envy you! The fob—with space for three 
snaps—costs $2, as does the belt. Lapelle 
Originals, both are at Woodward and 
Lothrop, Washington, D. C. 





Daisy-trimmed, felt suspenders will 

give an old skirt new life. They‘re $1.28 

I in any of six gay colors 
and three sizes, while the matching 
\ headband is only 59c. Both 
—. are Nuday Creations, sold by Meier 

{ and Frank in Portland, Oregon 
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Dawns the first day of school and you 
wear crisp white pique eyelet-edged 
collar and cuffs with your nicest sweater. 
Made by L. & E. Levy Company, this set 

is $1 at Saks Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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TEENSSHOP}—/). 


How’s your stock of socks? You'll need 
plenty for busy school days, and here 
are fine ones—Kayser-made of 

wool and cotton. In ten shades, 

they’re 79c a pair at all Kayser 

shops. There’s one at 487 Fifth 

Avenue, New York City 















Comfort, convenience, chic? You can’t 
beat a shoulder bag! Nellie Forman 
designed this binocular-shaped one, and 
Abraham and Straus in Brooklyn, 

New York, sell it. In red, navy, green, brown, 
or tan, it’s $2.49 plus 20% Federal tax 





Definitely conversation pieces—these fork 
and spoon lapel pins! Designed by Alpha- 
Craft, finished in silver or two shades 

of gold, they‘re $1 the set, 

plus 20% Federal tax, at Denver 
Dry Goods in Denver, 

and Titche Goettinger in Dallas 


by TONI LAWRENCE 


Please order items direct from stores named and mention The American Girl 


The American Girl 







Annie Laurie herself might have worn 
this snappy felt scottie cap with 

its soft, wavy feather. By Headwear 
Importers, it costs $2.95 at R. H. Macy 
in New York City. For colors, pick 
red, navy, wine, green, or brown 
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If you can't ~ 

find your style at first, 

try again Dealers receive ship 
ments monthly, Send for free Style 
Folder: Maiden Form Brassiere 
Co., Inc. New York 16, N. Y 
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All the Fun and Thrills 
of the Circus! 


MSA Stee 



















Yes sir! Model-Craft's 
Circus Set makes it 
possible for you to 
recreate the color 
and glamor of the 
circus. 

\f you've never cast a 
Model-Craft figure... 


eee why woit. 





SEE your TOY pEALER 


odel-Ceaft Ine 
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AOVIES 


by 


TAMARA ANDREEVA 


















% While Bob Hope was learning to use a 
sword in a dueling scene, the instructor cried: 
“No, no! Aim your sword at the man’s 
heart!” “Look,” cracked Hope, “I'm aiming 
for the heart. I’m fighting midgets or noth- 
ing.” 


% During the filming of GALLANT JOUR- 
NEY, a picture depicting the struggles of an 
early inventor with the lighter-than-air craft, 
a wind machine was to be used for a scene 
in which Janet Blair and Glenn Ford were 
to walk across some dunes. On the day of the 
shooting, however, natural wind started up 
and blew too hard to make a good picture 
sequence. The resourceful prop men turned 





































HUMORESQUE—This is a mov- the wind machines on—against the natural 
ing story of ambition and wind—making possible the filming of the se- 
thwarted love, inextricably in- quence. 

terwoven. Joan Crawford and 

John Garfield, as a spoiled % The scenes in which violent characters 
New York socialite and a nev- bash each other’s heads in with chairs, are 
rotic violinist, give two of the supposedly crushed with falling timbers, or 
best performances of their have to crash to freedom through windows, 
careers. The cast includes Rich- are another Hollywood trick—actually no one 
ard Walsh, Craig Stevens, and is hurt at all. All such props as the sup- 
Angela Greene. This is a heavy posedly heavy timbers, the glass, etc., are 


drama, but well worth seeing. called “breakaways” and are fashioned from 
- materials, light and breakable, that cannot 
possibly injure the actors. Many rocks are 
made from papier-mache, glass from formal- 
dehyde, and falling timbers from paper-light 
balsa wood. 
Oe COs Shae OF BANS % The salary of Mickey O’Boyle, thorough- 
bred horse playing in many pictures and soon 
to appear in Universal’s WILD BEAUTY, is 
$750 a week. 


% Inflation note: Dennis Morgan, starred in 
Warner Bros. CHEYENNE, returned from a 
location trip in Arizona to find a fan letter 
from China—in itself, nothing unusual. But 
the request for his autographed picture was 
accompanied by four thousand Chinese dol- 
lars, to cover costs and mailing! 


% Did you ever shudder at the ear-shattering 
screams in eerie screen dramas, or chill to the 
moan of ghosts in the  screen-depicted 
haunted mansions? In nearly every case the 
screams were produced by a specialist whom 
Hollywood pays handsomely for the weird 
art. The specialist’s name is Sarah Schwartz. 
She is also known for her radio characteriza- 
tions of crying infants. She produces the 
most lifelike baby gurgles by crying into a 
pillow before a mike. 


%* Jo Ann Marlowe, soon to be seen in Re- 
public’s newest magnacolor Western, MAN 
FROM MUSIC MOUNTAIN, started her 
movie career in a corner drugstore in North 
Hollywood. A talent scout from Warner’s 
spotted her there one day five years ago, and 
since then she’s been in a number of pictures. 
Jo Ann rides, takes tap and ballet and singing 
lessons. And she’s a whizz on the uke. 
THE END 
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THE HERO STORY. wr Hr 


MAN AMERICY ALMOSP Forcon! fy | 


The story of Johnny Montgomery 
who made the first 
coftfolled flight in a 
heavier thaw air machine . 
the story of Johnny 
andthe girl whose love 
x Wy for him made 


it possible! 


Original screenplay by Byron Morgan and William A. Wellma 


CHARLIE RUGGLES - HENRY TRAERS- JIMMY LOD 
F Produced and Directed by WILLIAM A. WELLMAN 
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gram that may give you 


by 


TAGE-STRUCK” is how you might 

describe the Girl Scouts of Wilton, 

Connecticut. Or you could say that 
they were seeing spotlights, or had been 
bitten by the grease-paint bug, or were 
suffering from severe cases of footlight 
fever. But whatever you name it, it all 
boils down to the same thing—an all-out 
interest in the theater. 

During the past year, five troops in 
that town have carried out one of the 
most exciting dramatics programs we've 
heard about in a long time, a program 
that wound up wtih a Court of Awards 
ceremony attended by two such theater 
celebrities as Eva LeGallienne and Mar- 
garet Webster. But wait. We're getting 
ahead of ourselves. 

The real beginning of the story is last 
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An account of an exciting dramati¢s_ pro- 


some pointers 


HARRIET WARREN 


January, when a Wilton troop leader 
heard Miss Webster tell of the newly 
organizing American Repertory Theater, 
an artistic theater group headed by the 
Misses Webster, LeGallienne, and Chery] 
Crawford, which aims to make the finest 
dramatic creations of the present and 
past available to the general public. 
Fascinated, Mrs. Southard listened to 
every word of the plans, and when she 
got back to Wilton she passed along the 
whole story to her girls in the Split Rock 
Troop. Out of the enthusiastic discus- 
sion which followed came the revelation 
that Mrs. Southard’s troop members 
wanted nothing so much in the world 
as to start earning their Dramatics badges 
and to put on a real play themselves at 
the earliest possible. moment! 





Photo by Weising 






Eva LeGallienne and Margaret Web- 
ster with Scouts of Wilton, Con- 
necticut, who enjoyed one of the 
best dramatics programs of the year 


Left: One of a series of tableaux on 
the life of Juliette Low as presented 


by the Girl Scouts of Eugene, Oregon 


Like a snowball, enthusiasm and plans 
grew until the new dramatics program 
was so far beyond the reach of the Split 
Rock Troop that Mrs. Southard felt the 
need of some expert advice and help. 
That was why she journeyed to New 
York one rainy winter afternoon to chat 


with Miss Cheryl Crawford, business 
manager of the American Repertory 
Theater, and to confront her with a 


whole notebook of professional problems. 
She found Miss Crawford not only inter- 
ested in those problems, but really eager 
to help solve them. 

“Certainly we'll help,” she said. “The 
Girl Scouts are the future audience of 
the theater and should be learning all 
about it.” 

Arrangements for a backstage visit to 
a Broadway theater for a small group of 
Scouts? A talk on the problems of direct- 
ing, lighting, or make-up? Assistance in 
getting a block of good, inexpensive 
seats? She, Miss Webster, and Miss 
LeGallienne would be glad to oblige. 
And thus it was that these distinguished 
founders of the American Repertory 
Theater became consultants for the Wil- 
ton Scouts’ dramatics program, gener- 
ously promising to lend their knowledge 
and _ skill and facilities whenever hu- 
manly possible. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The smartest misses team sweater and 
blouse with a favorite skirt or belt. 


Left—She's bound for school in her beloved 
cardigan—it's moss green, 100% wool, with 
removable insignia. Sizes 10-20. 8-243—$4.25 





Right—Her class pet, the soft rayon blouse she 
wears neatly nipped in at the waist. Choose it 
in yellow or white. A joy to wash. Sizes 12-20. 
8-209 White; 8-210 Yellow—Each $2.75 


Lower left—Bright pick-up for sweater or tai- 
lored dress—a spic and span white rayon collar 
that washes in a whiz. 8-958—55c 


' Tucked into belt or pocket—a gay print hand- 
| kerchief with border in snappy colors. 
8-916 Red; 8-917 Blue; 8-918 Yellow—Each 25c 


National Equipment Service 


155 East 44th Street 1307 Washington Ave. 245 Mission Street 
New York 17, N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo. San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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Headline News 
in Girl Scouting 
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Freeman’s Studio 


Mothers and friends were entertained at a Chinese tea given by 
some Detroit Girl Scouts earning their World Knowledge badges 


® Mariners of Oakland, California, have sent us big news of 
their Ship, the Bear of Oakland, whose keel was laid only last 
February. One of the first things these enterprising Scouts did 
was to write a letter to President Truman, explaining who they 
were and asking if it would be vossible for them to have the 
ship’s wheel from one of the decommissioned naval vessels. 
The letter was referred to the Navy, and after considerable cor- 
respondence, a wheel from the destroyer Hugh W. Hadley—fam- 
ous for its short but heroic career in the Pacific—was found to 
be available. Duly signed, sealed, and delivered, the wheel was 
installed in time for the christening of the Bear of Oakland, a 
ceremony that was further highlighted by the reading of a letter 
from the Navy Department, telling what a really great ship the 
Hugh W. Hadley had been. 


* Looking for some way to help the special groups in your 
community—the disabled veterans, crippled children, the aged 
or hospitalized, perhaps? Then you might take a tip from Girl 
Scouts of Hollywood, California, who canvassed the Paramount 
Studio lot for decks of playing cards to give to sailors. Of 
course we can’t all live near a Hollywood movie lot, but there 
are plenty of other places where games and cards might be col- 
lected—in clubs and schools, for instance. 





® In Hamilton, Ohio, eight First Class Girl Scouts, keenly inter- 
ested in radio, have taken part in some real broadcasts. This 
participation didn’t just happen; it came as a reward of hard 
study with the Hamilton Radio Workshop, which gets its ex- 
perience in the studio of Western College, Oxford, Ohio. For 
five months the Scouts attended sessions, learning how to pro- 
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Top: Hamilton, Ohio Scouts participate in a radio broadcast. 
Above: Alan Ladd aids Girl Scouts collecting playing cards 


duce sound effects, how to operate the controls, how to choose 
scripts and personnel for the broadcasts, and the techniques of 
signaling. Two of the broadcasts in which they’ve taken part 
went out from Western College; several others originated in 
the local Hamilton studios. 

If you’re interested in radio too, perhaps you'll find there’s a 
workshop in your town where you can learn the fascinating 
techniques of the broadcasting business. And who knows but 
what this might be the start of a career for you? 


* If one of the American Friends Service Committee's “Peace 
Caravans” comes your way, why not follow the example of the 
Senior Scouts of Omaha, Nebraska? They played hostess, in 
their Little House, to a group of these specially trained college 
students who tour the countryside in the interests of peace and 
international good will. Program for the evening was an in- 
formal panel discussion of world organization, two of the Sen- 
iors participating with the girls of the Caravan. Everyone pro- 
nounced it a most successful and interesting affair—just the ex- 
citing kind of spark that is often needed to rouse a troop to 
greater efforts in the field of International Friendship. 


* Intermediate Girl Scout Troop 58 of Detroit, Michigan, struck 
a high international note when they gave a Chinese tea for their 
families and friends. After getting information and help from 
the United China Relief of New York, the hostesses hung their 
room with paper lanterns and murals of Chinese figures, set the 
tea table with decorated napkins, tablecloths, and plates, and 
served Chinese cookies and tea. A model of a Chinese village 
was on display and for entertainment there were Chinese songs, 
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Douglas, Post Inquirer, Oakland 


Mariners of the ship “Bear of Oakland” in California who 
were lucky in getting the wheel of a decommissioned vessel 


a dance to Chinese music, and stories about the lives of Chi- 
nese children. Seven Chinese playlets, written and directed by 
the girls, were also presented. Costumes were made from pa- 
jamas and housecoats; lacy, pleated fans hung from every wrist; 
crepe-paper pompons worn over the ears helped to give atmos- 
phere, and suntan powder and eyebrow pencil changed every 
face. The climax of their year, this project won for each girl 
her World Knowledge badge. 


* Interesting stories of Girl Scout troops and other groups that 
have adopted war orphans, and are sending these “warphons” 
regular packages of food, clothing, books, and playthings, aren’t 
news. But here’s a story of a mass “adoption” we thought you 
ought to hear about. When Troop 17, of New Brunswick, New 
Jersey—most of whose members’ immediate families came from 
Poland, Greece, Germany, Italy, and Hungary—decided to take 
on a war victim, too, they wrote to “Save the Children of Eu- 
rope, Inc.” for information. The letter was published in a news- 
paper in Budapest, and, instead of just one reply, the troop re- 
ceived over fifty letters and photographs of Hungarian chil- 
dren eager to be adopted! After choosing two girls—sisters—to 
care for, the Scouts found they couldn't bear to leave all the 
other letters unanswered. So they got to work, and with the 
help of their local Girl Scout office, contacted interested friends 
and other troops in their vicinity, with the result that to date, 
thirty-four of the fifty children have been adopted! Incidentally, 
to finance the packages which the girls of Troop 17 send over- 
seas, they wrote and presented a musical comedy, “Teen Age 
Town,” and, on a troop plan, sold remembrance cards. 
THE END 
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Brand new. Lift— 
and it’s open! 





Two new Delta P-T beauties for your bike. 
One a powerful headlight. The other a rous- 
ing electric horn. And both Delta P-T's, with 
streamlined torpedo type design and handy 
split shell case. Finish: lustrous, white enamel. 

Buy one or both. Make your bicycle the 
best dressed in the neighborhood. Ask your 
dealer for Delta P-T’s. 


The Roadlighter 

Delta’s smart auto-styled head- 
light. For fender er handlebar. 
Price, less batteries, $1.49 


Delta 


DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


a B * 6 ? 
. £0. lEd 7 
ON’T “pick” and 
scratch! Use Resinol 
Soapand Ointmentdaily, 
as many girls do, to help 
improve your skin. 
You'll love the fluffy Resinol Soap 
lather and the way Resinol Ointment 


relieves itchy irritation of hickies. 
Begin this helpful skin care today! 


RESINQ i 
* LIBRARY of PICTURES 
s, PHOTO FOLDER 


vis ENLARGE MENT 


Just to get acquainted, we will send 
you a beautiful 7x3” professional 
enlargement made from your favor- 
ite snapshot, picture, print or neg- 
ative —for only 3c! Further, by 
return mail we will send FREE a 
wonderful “Library of Pictures’’ 
containing four beautiful miniature 
pictures suitable for framing. We will alsosend FREE 
a photo folder to hold 8 snapshots. This isa genuine 
introductory offer. We have over a million customers 
but we want MORE! Offer limited so send THIS AD 
with any snapshot, picture or negative and 3c now! 
AMERICAN STUDIOS, Box 320, La Crosse, Wis. 

BUY ot i. a an oun & 


AR SAVE MONEY 


FREE Samples and Directions. All wool 2-3-4-ply 
Knitting Yarns. Unexcelled quality. Low prices. 













Marion, indiana 


















BARTLETT YARN MILLS, Box C, Harmony, Maine 
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OT so many years ago a small and 
pretty teen-ager stood nervously be- 
fore a microphone, waiting for the 

cue which would launch her on her first pro- 
fessional radio performance. The orchestra 
swept through the musical introduction, the 
cue came, and Margaret Whiting was “on the 
air” for the first time. “I was just fourteen,” 
Margaret told me, “and I'll admit I was 
frightened. But Johnny Mercer was there 
—I was singing a duet with him—so I knew 
everything would be all right.” And it was, 
for today, at twenty-one, Margaret Whiting 
is the star of her own show, sponsored by 
Philip Morris (NBC, Tuesday, 8:00 P.M. 
EDT); does a coast-to-coast, transcribed 
show with Barry Wood; and is one of Capi- 
tol’s most valued recording artists. 

The Detroit-born beauty is the daughter 
of the late Richard Whiting, famed song- 
writer (he wrote “One Hour With You,” 
“Japanese Sandman,” “Sleepy Time Gall,” 
“Too Marvelous For Words,” and many 
others). When Margaret was four years old 
the family moved to Hollywood. “Ours was 
a wonderful home,” Margaret said, “happy 
and warm and friendly. Dad had many 
friends who were famous theatrical people 
and when they came to visit us there was 
always added fun and excitement.” This 
warm and happy home atmosphere is re- 
flected in Margaret’s personality, for she is a 
charming, bright girl with a friendly smile 
and ready wit. 

Her first radio duet with Johnny Mercer 
led to other guest appearances, and by the 
time she was sixteen, Margaret had already 
made her mark as a vocalist on the “Hit 
Parade” radio show. After that came the 
Jack Carson program, the Ransom Sherman 
show, a job as vocalist with Freddie Slack’s 
band, and then the “Philip Morris Frolics.” 

In 1942 Margaret signed a contract with 
Capitol records and was one of its first stars. 
It was a Capitol recording, “It Might As Well 
Be Spring,” that skyrocketed Margaret to 
fame and led to the star spot on the “Philip 
Morris Frolics” program. But Margaret 
denied with great fervor that she had had 
a phenomenal or overnight rise to fame. “I'd 
been training for years so that I'd be ready 
when the opportunity came,” she declared. 
“It just didn’t happen overnight. And speak- 
ing of training,” Margaret went on, “I 
think being a Girl Scout is one of the finest 
experiences a girl can have. I should know, 
for 1 started out as a Brownie and went all 
the way up to First Class.” 

Talent seems to run in the Whiting family. 








BOSLER 


Aside from Margaret’s vocal success and her 
father’s songwriting fame, she can boast of 
her younger sister, fifteen year old Barbara, 
who was the comedy delight in the motion 
picture “Junior Miss” and is now appearing 
in “Centennial Summer.” 

“Barbara always wanted to be an actress,” 
Margaret explained. “I would read plays 
with her and help her with singing and piano 
lessons. She’s always come to me for advice 
about all sorts of things—her clothes, her 
make-up, her hairdo, and now that she’s 
older, there are boy friends. You know all 
the fascinating problems a teen-ager can 
come up with, some humorous, some serious, 
and all needing answers.” 

Margaret is a great sports enthusiast and 
spends as much time as she can swimming, 
bowling, and playing badminton. One of her 
two hobbies is collecting records, of which 
she has over 10,000. “I'm equally fond of 
popular and classical music,” she said. “If 
I were asked for a favorite composer, I sup- 
pose I'd pick Rachmaninoff. But I really 
like them all, from Beethoven to Basie.” Her 
other hobby is collecting books, especially 
poetry. 

Just now the chief desires of this energetic 
young singer are to appear in a Broadway 
musical and to record a special album of her 
father’s hit tunes. Margaret feels that it is 
possible to have both marriage and a career, 
and she says that her greatest ambition is to 
be happily married. Meanwhile, she is sing- 
ing her way into the hearts of people all over 
the world, and building a career which gives 
every promise of still greater success in the 
future. 


RECOMMENDED RECORDS 





Popular 

Along With Me ... When You Make Love 
to Me... Margaret Whiting . . . Capitol 
(269) Margaret’s singing was never 
lovelier than in these numbers, which are 
ideally suited to her warm style. Jerry Gray 
and the orchestra support the petite blond’s 
rich voice with smooth, finished settings on 
both sides. 


From This Day Forward .. . Something 
Old, Something New .. . Frank Sinatra. . . 
Columbia (36987) . . . These two popular 
ballads are sung by the Voice in his most 
persuasive manner. Both disks show Sina- 
tra’s growth as an artist and faithfully re- 
produce his intimate, lyric style. Sensitive 
and responsive accompaniments by Axel 
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Stordahl’s orchestra provide an effective 
background. 


More Than You Know . . . Surrender . .. 
Perry Como . . . Victor (20-1877) . . . The 
smooth-voiced romantic baritone is heard at 
his best in this coupling of an old favorite 
and a current hit. His unique interpretation 
of “More Than You Know” will be a delight 
to the Como fans. The settings by the Russ 
Case orchestra are a perfect complement to 
Perry’s free and informal phrasing. 


Remember Me . . . Walk it Off . . . The 
Pied Pipers . . . Capitol (264) .. . “Remem- 
ber Me,” a sweet, sentimental tune, is re- 
vived in modern dress and enables the Pied 
Pipers to bring out their richest harmony. 
The reverse is a pleasant tune with catchy 
lyrics, and the vocalists bounce it along in 
fine rhythmic style. Paul Weston’s orchestral 
accompaniments cleverly accentuate the high 
spots on both sides. 


The Good Earth .. . Surrender . . . Woody 
Herman and his orchestra . . . Columbia 
(36985) ... The first is a good jump tune 
in the style of the instruments for which the 
Herman aggregation is famous. The en- 
semble work is precise and the orchestra 
plays with rhythm and drive. Woody’s vocal 
| interpretation of “Surrender” is ably backed 
by the Blue Flames and the orchestra in an 
interesting arrangement. 


Classical 
, Bach: Brandenburg Concertos, Nos. 3 and 
4, played by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra with Serge Koussevitsky conducting. The 
Brandenburg Concertos are among the finest 
, and most artistic expressions of the great 
d secular music of Bach. The Third Concerto 
. was written for strings alone; the Fourth for 
f violin, two flutes, and strings. They are 
f ideal models of the concerto grosso form 
4 which Bach brought to perfection, and which 
c differs from the concerto form in that it inter- 
r plays a small solo group, rather than a single 
y solo instrument, with the orchestra. Since in 
its original form the Third Concerto contained 
c only two movements, both allegro, it has 
y been the custom for conductors to insert a 
d slow movement from another of Bach’s 
” works. Dr. Koussevitsky has interpolated the 
o beautiful and moving Sinfonia from the 
“ cantata, “Christ Lag in Todesbanden” 
a (Christ Lay in Death’s Dark Prison). The 
- finale returns to the bright and jovial mood 
o of the first movement. The opening section 
© of the Fourth Concerto is gracefully rhythmic 
and dancelike. The slow movement is in a 
lyrical, yet somber, mood and the concluding 
presto employs a joyful, vigorous fugue as 
only Bach could. The music is played with 
all the consummate artistry of which Dr. 
‘ Koussevitsky and the orchestra are capable 
. (Victor Album M or DM 1050). 
re 


Jacques tbert: “Escales” (Ports of Call), 
Ly recorded by ‘the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony under the direction of Artur Rod- 
mn zinski. When this composition was first per- 
formed in Paris a reviewer asserted that the 
music was inspired by a Mediterranean 
9 cruise taken by the composer, and assigned 


ys tc the movements the names of the three 
ar ports where the ship put in for fuel and 
st food—Palermo, Tunis-Nefta, and Valencia. 
a~- And since Ibert never denied this program- 
e- matic outline, these titles are still used. The 
“Il first movement, “Palermo,” is built around a 
e 


plaintive little melody, sung gently by the 
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{GLAMOUR SUGGESTIONS 
BY 


A GOLDWYN GIRL! 


® “You have a better chance of 
being whistle bait if you use your 








common sense,” says Diana Mumby. 





(A queen herself, wouldn’t 

you say? She’s a Goldwyn Girl, 
appearing in Danny Kaye’s 

show ““The Kid from Brooklyn.’’) 


“They talk about beauty sleep. 
Well, does an eight hour snooze ever 





hurt any gal’s looks? Does it? 


**An active interest in sports—swimming, 
golf, tennis—does your figure no harm, 
either. Makes you look and feel better. 


‘And in the eating department, three meals 
a day is standard. That means complete 





meals and regular ones. Including breakfast. 
Mine often features a big bowlful of milk, 
fruit and Wheaties. That goes to make a 
good breakfast. Wheaties are light, but 
filling. Flakes of whole wheat. 






All crisp 






and malt-sweet. Wheaties taste wonderful, 
and I bet you would like ’em, too.” 


That’s Diana Mumby speaking. Why don’t 


you try Wheaties at breakfast tomorrow? 


General Mills, Ine. 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade 
marks of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn 








flute at first anc. : presented in different 
ferms by the orciiestral choirs and various 
solo instruments. The strings especially have 
some exquisite passages which are both 
poignant and exhilarating. In the second 
movement, “Tunis-Nefta,” a lovely oboe solo 
slowly unfolds its chromatic phrase over an 
oriental rhythm given to the divided strings. 
The third section, “Valencia,” derives its in- 
spiration from a Hispano-Moorish tune and is 
freely developed in the manner of a Spanish 
rhapsody. “Escales” is a delightful, impres- 
sionistic composition with highly imaginative 
and subtle tone colorings. It is particularly 
excellent modern music. (Columbia Album 
X or MX 263). 

In the latest Victor and Columbia cata- 
logues many excellent recordings are listed. 
Included are outstanding performances by 
Marian Anderson singing two Schumann- 
lieder, “Der Nussbaum” (The Nut Tree) 
and “Stille Tranen” (Hidden Tears) ( Victor 
11-9173), and an album of spirituals sung 
by Paul Robeson (Columbia M-610). 

THE END 


Sally Steps In 
(Continued from page 13) 


in the cellar. Our men rescued the old fel- 
low, and he’s boarding a plane right now.” 

“What about that painting? Do you suppose 
it’s a valuable Rubens or Titian, or some- 
thing?” 

“I don’t know. But whatever it is, it’s 
valuable enough for this gang of thieves to 
go to any lengths to get hold of it. Anyway, 
Celeste is to be brought to the warehouse 


on Monday, when we redeem the thing, 
and she’s. promised to talk. Hey! The 
nurse is glaring at me! Ask your uncle 
about the rest.” 

“O.K.,” Sally smiled. “He said he’d be 


in to see me in the morning. Good night!” 
But before her uncle paid his promised 

visit, Sally had been going through a rather 

soul-stirring experience of her own Another 


girl might take a mischievous pleasure in 
interrupting a young man who is trying to 
say haltingly and bashfully that he’s really 
awfully fond—that is—hang it all—he’s fallen 
in love with her. But Sally wasn’t that sort 
of a girl. She interrupted Larry because she 
just didn’t want him to say anything of that 
kind—not yet, anyway. 

Larry had appeared at nine, the earliest 
hour at which visitors were admitted to the 
hospital, and after a discussion of Saturday's 
exciting events, he had started the faltering 
avowal which Sally had stopped so decid- 
edly. “I don’t want to like anybody seriously 
for years and years,” she said. “Please, Larry, 
let’s forget all this, and just go on being 
good friends. I'll see you tomorrow.” 

Larry had taken it well. “O. K., Sally,” he 
said. “I'll wait till we’re older. So long.” 

Waiting for her uncle, Sally thought over 
her decision, and she did not regret it. After 
all, sixteen was too young to be engaged... . 
why, she hardly knew Larry! He had lots of 
charm, and undeniable good looks. But those 
things weren't enough. She wanted to know 
the real Larry, and know him well before 
she made up her mind. Still, Larry must 
have been in earnest, if he could say sucl 
nice things to a girl with her hair in two 
skinny pigtails and one arm in a cast! 

So Mr. Van Tuyl, arriving about noon, 
found his niece pink-cheeked and cheerful— 
ready to laugh with him as they reviewed last 
night’s adventures. But Kenneth’s voice was 
serious as he said, on leaving, “I hope this 
whole affair isn’t going to prove a dud. I 
wonder what we'll find at the warehouse?” 


I DO get into the funniest places,” Sally 
murmured the next day. 

She and her uncle were threading their 
way through a maze of household furnishings 
toward a room in the rear of the storage 
building. The sound of voices showed that 
the place was not entirely deserted 

“Come in, come in!” Sergeant Long called. 
“We are just waiting for you.” 


Mr. Kaboolian, the portly, gray-haired 


proprietor, bowed as Long ushered them into 
the room. Mary Plant and Larry were al- 
ready there, and a trimly uniformed police 
matron was seated by a black-clad woman. 

Sergeant Long now spoke to the latter. 
“All right, Celeste. Start talking.” 

“Since I have no choice, I will do so.” 
Celeste Barteaux’s voice was as cold and 
expressionless as her pallid face. “It is some 
satisfaction to nfe to know that cochon Ana- 
tole will have no share of the money. If he—” 

“Never mind that,” the sergeant inter- 
rupted. “Mr. Kaboolian, will you bring in 
the painting? Then the prisoner can explain 
what she means by her mention of money.” 

“A pleasure, Sergeant.” Mr. Kaboolian 
waddled from the room, returning with a 
large framed portrait. Though dulled by 
time the arrogant features of the military 
figure were unmistakable. “Why,” Sally 
exclaimed, “it’s General Lafayette!” 

“That's right,” Larry agreed. “Say, I re- 
member now! Mother told me Grandmother 
owned one. I believe Lafayette himself 
presented it to her great-grandfather, back 
in Revolutionary times. But Mother never 
considered it particularly valuable. Would 
you say it was, Mr. Van Tuyl?” 

“Let’s see.” Kenneth examined the paint- 
ing. “Obscure artist—date 1787. Worth five 
hundred dollars at the most, I’d say.” 

Celeste laughed. “You could not be more 
mistaken, monsieur,” she sneered. “That 
miserable daub of a picture is worth many, 
many times that amount! Listen. 

“Madame Latour was a cruel, grasping 
old woman. She denied herself nothing. The 
finest food, the softest bed, the most adroit 
service, but ciel, how she hate’ to pay for 
those things! I have seen her become ill with 
rage when Anatole present’ the butcher bill, 
par exemple. She was not so difficult after 
the doctor made her employ a lawyer to 
handle such accounts. Each month Madame 
gave Miss Plant a sum exactly calculate’ to 
cover them. But we three in her service 
knew Madame had more—oh, much more— 

(Continued on page 46) 
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HEYRE NEW, they're different, 

they're here for all year round. And 

you can make each or both—in only a 
few spare hours! 

The simple jerkin (left) will stretch a 
wardrobe like magic. Made to match your 
best skirt, it gives you a complete jumper 
dress. Make it to contrast with school skirts, 
and you have countless warm ensembles. Or 
try it in black velvet, trim it with sequins, 
and team it up with an evening skirt. You'll 
only need % of a yard of 54-inch material, 
3% yards of binding, and two buckles. 

As for the shortie nightie (right) it calls 
for 2% yards of 32-inch printed seersucker, 
plus 1% yards of satin ribbon for the draw- 
string neckline. For a full-length gown 3's 
yards of 36-inch material does the trick, and 
we suggest a sash of satin ribbon, too. 

A printed instruction sheet for each of 
these two easy-to-make items is ready for 
you, free of charge. Be sure to indicate your 
choice, and remember that you must include 
a self-addressed stamped envelope with your 
order. Address: The American Girl, 155 East 
14th Street, New York City 17. 

BY BETTY BROOKS 
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How a snapshot brought about wonderful developments | 


* 


“ 
Pam's invite had me drooling ! “Tr'll be some ge end, 
she scribbled,—“a wienie roast, Ginny erty, wl 
Club Dance... Iim dying to see you! = P 
brother Bud (a dreamboat) added this atomi 
line: “RS. ME Too!’ 


~ 




















[ thudded from my pink cloud , though , when 
I squinted in my closet. Despair! Such 

beat-up duds! And Dad still seething — 
my bills for last month barest necessities | 











: of Pam 
a . 1 pick} the letter again. A snap 
Goll out Gimtooen Se ‘smoocdth gabardine job! T read the 


back of it and my eyes popped out to there. 


e it\ Uh huh. 
. it, n'est-ce pas? I made it! U 
oa ee Singer Teen-Age Sewing 
Lessons. Fun! Sewing ‘n styling n 
de this while I was learning! ate, I 
porn zooming out to the nearest Sing 
Sewing Center. 


tet 


a week end! Me 
yy bre numbers . 
Singer taught me to whip = 
sensayshunal '_Glad I'm Singe . 
smart now ‘cause Buds 
got my week ends planned 
practically up to 1950! 





How? 


Company.) 


The American Girl 


Simple arithmetic.— Mak 
Sewing Course will teach you hec 
which add up to a glamour wardr 
Sewing Center. (Listed in 


You can double your duds! 


e ’em for half the price! 
ips about cutuing, sewing, patterns—all of 
obe for you.—Get details from your Singer 


the Phone book under Singer Sewing Machine 


The Teen-Age 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


Sat 

Ewin, 

There’s one near you to serve you > as 
_ cH 
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The dress illustrated requires a roximately 7% 
' q pp y7% 
yds. of 39-inch material for size }2. 


The pattern number may be obtained from 
your local Singer Sewing Center. 
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favorite 


blue, 





ge, 
itu 


Ic’s all done with Bangs! If you want to 
keep him jumping, make like a surrey with 


the fringe on top. Have them short 
fluffy for round faces . . . longer, startin 


crown of head for the heart-shaped face . 


and thick Buster Brown bangs with a | 


& Low for pretty-partying. In midnight 
shirred at the 
cinch for.swoonmaking and even if 
Willie won't tell, you'll know by the 
light in his eye that you're a Hie. 


make him quiver and quake 
tied and shy when he spots 


you in this Dream of a Dress. It’s by 
Emily Wilkens, the young juniors’ é 


designer, who makes ‘em Sweet 









neck, this is a 


and 
gat 


ong 


glamour bob on/y if you've regular features 


sparkly rhin 
try winding 
all-out dewy 





Spee remember you may be wear- 
ing the most beautiful dress in 
the world, but if there's even a hint 
of perspiration stain or offensive 
odor, glamour goes right out the 
window. With Arrid you can be 
sure there'll be no slip-up in 
charm Creamy gentle Arrid 
protects your pretty dress, keeps 
you a sweetie... no other deodor- 
ant tested stops perspiration and 
odor so effectively yet so safely! 


BOE vic tax. Also 10¢ and 59¢ 


Tw i mproed [tun 


ARRID 


Here's a way to make it more telling. Tie a 
narrow black velvet ribbon ‘round your throat. 
Raid your mother’s button box and fasten a 


estone button smack center. Or 
pearls around the ribbon. Or go 
and sentimental with a tiny fresh 


flower pinned at the hollow of your throat. 


Only safe, gentle Arrid gives you 
this thorough 5-way protection: 


1. No other deodorant tested stops per- 
spiration and odor so effectively, 
yet so Safely 

2. More effective in st pping per 
than-any other leading deodorant 


cream according to our 


hrriation 
piral 7 


rests 


clothes. Does not 
Antiseptic 


3. Does nor rot 
irritate the skin 


4. Soft, sme ream) easy tO ap- 


ply. Greaseless and stainless, too 


5. Awarded the Seal of Approval of 
the American 


ing for being 


Institute of Launder- 


harmless to tabric. 


All Postwar Arrid pack- 
ages have a star® 
above the price 


Sally Steps In 
(Continued from page 44) 


money in her possession. Year by year, she 
had convert’ her finer jewels and the valu- 
able securities her husband had left her into 
cash. But what did she do with all that 
money? It intrigue’ us, naturally.” 

“Yes,” Sergeant Long smiled. “Simmons, 
you, and Anatole, all hunting and snooping 
And when Simmons cleared out with the 
cache of bills he found in the vase, you and 
the cook agreed to split whatever else turned 
up during the week you were alone there.’ 

Celeste shrugged. “The portrait contain- 
ing the money was my discovery. Anatole 
would have serve’ me as I did him. Did he 
not notify the police that I had left the house 
early Thursday morning with a large pack- 
age? When I go to Mr. Van Tuyl’s shop, to 
have him place the storage slip in his safe 
I see Anatole lurking oatside, and I hide the 
slip and pick up the dagger—” 

“That we know,” the sergeant broke in. 
“Also how you sent word to Simmons, 
through a fellow prisoner released that after- 
noon, and how he got Soupy Nick to steal the 
statuette. But now, let’s talk turkey. You 
say Madame Latour hid money in this por- 
trait. But where? You might as well tell us.’ 

“Behind the canvas,” the Frenchwoman 
answered sullenly. “There is a spring—” 
She stood up, bringing the matron to het 
feet with her, and Sally noted the glint of 
handcuffs between them. “So,” said Celeste 
She pressed a gilded ornament at the top of 
the frame, and the molding swung outward 
revealing an opening behind the canvas. 

Sergeant Long canted the picture toward 
the floor, and an amazed whistle as 
small, dusty wads of greenish paper rolled 
from the opening—dozens of them. He tipped 
the portrait and more pellets dropped out. 

Mary Plant, dignity forgotten, dropped 
to her knees and scooped up a handful of the 
precious bits of paper. “This probably isn’t 
anything like all!” she choked. “Look inside.” 

“Holy catfish!” Larry breathed. “It’s 
packed tight with them!” 

“And every Celeste jeered, “is of 
large value! See for yourselves!” 

Larry turned to her. “Why,” he asked, 
“when knew this money was _ here, 
didn’t you take it, instead of carrying off the 
portrait and putting it into storage?” 

“Because I did not know where to hide the 
money safely,” she answered. “I could not 
trust Simmons and Anatole, and I dared not 
keep it in my room at Madame Latour’s. 
Also, I was afraid to deposit so much money 
in a bank. So I thought that, since I alone 
knew the secret of the hiding place, I would 
store the picture and then, after a time, I 
could take the money whenever I wish’—” 

Sergeant Long interrupted. “O.K.—that’s 
enough. I don’t believe we'll need you here 
any longer.” He led the police matron and 
her charge to the “Tl phone your 
bank to send an armored car out here, Miss 
Plant, just to be on the safe side. Congrats, 
Brown!” He saluted and was gone. 

Everyone shared in the fascinating task of 
straightening out the bills and counting them 
When the amount had grown from hundreds 
to thousands, and still progressed, Sally, a bit 
weak and shaken, took a seat by Larry. 

“Well,” Sally smiled, “how does it feel to 
be rich?” 

Larry drew a deep breath before answer- 
ing. “Maybe you won't believe me, Sally,” 
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he said, “but I don’t like it too much. Except 
that now I can sort of make up to Mother 
and Dad for the tough time they had, start- 
ing out. But I’m going ahead with my own 
plans just as if all this hadn’t happened. Does 
that sound goofy to you?” 

“No, Larry. I’m glad you feel that way,” 
she answered. “Oh, they've finished count- 
ing. How much is it, Uncle Ken?” 

“Over a hundred thousand dollars,” Ken- 
neth replied. “And I must confess my head’s 
swimming!” 

“Mine, too,” Mary Plant sighed. “Ken, 
just think of that old woman cramming those 
bills inside that picture over so many years. 
What good did it do her?” 

“None,” Kenneth said thoughtfully. “But 
let’s hope it will bring happiness now. And 
as soon as the bank messenger comes and we 
get rid of this money, let’s all get out into 
the fresh country air. Sally’s drooping—and 
you're tired too, my dear.” 

“Get that?” Larry whispered, but Sally 
squelched him with a look. 

“Let's wait in the car,” she said. And 
after she and Larry had said good-by to the 
still dazed Mr. Kaboolian, they went out to 
take their places in the back seat of Mary 
Plant’s sedan. 

“Who'd ever think,” Larry said, “that so 
much could have happened in three days!” 

“And only five days ago,” Sally mused, “I 
was still in New York, not even knowing I 
was coming to Washington, or—or going to 
meet you.” 

“That, my child,” Larry grinned, “is what 
is known as Fate. And just think of all the 
days and days ahead of us. Nice thought, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Sally, dimpling. “It is, rather.” 


THE END 


Strictly Personnel 
(Continued from page 11) 


can you possibly give applicants an accurate 
description of it? And how can you hope to 
choose just the proper person to fill it? It’s 
clear that a good personnel director must 
know every job in her company, what types 
of skills or brains are needed for it, and how 
it is related to others in the organization. 

Miss Donovan will soon begin her annual 

“job analysis” in the hotel, but many big 
companies have personnel experts who do 
nothing but study, classify, and reclassify 
jobs, keeping abreast of developments in 
wage scales and labor standards, which have 
become a major element in personnel rela- 
tions. This work is often done by women 
and offers fine training in business manage- 
ment and methods. All in all, personnel work 
offers a challenging and satisfying career for 
i girl and there’s more room at the top for 
her there than in most of the other fields 
open to women. The business world is still 
ery much a man’s world, and important 
executive posts rarely go to women, except 
in personnel. You'll probably have to start 
it the bottom of course, but if you do well, 
the opportunities for advancement are ex- 
ellent, and will get better as more and more 
companies realize the economic value of good 
personnel relations. 

In big cities the salaries for women person- 
nel directors range from about $3600 to 
$5000 a year, with higher sums in a number 
of large corporations. Many girls start as 
tvpists or secretaries, then become inter- 
viewers, job analysts, or record keepers in 
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"A GREAT PLAY—HE CARRIES THE 


7UP AND NOBODY 


GIVES A HOOT ABOUT OUR BALL CARRIER!” 


When heat and summer thirst are toss- 
ing you for a loss, that's the time to 


“fresh up” with 7-Up! It's always on 
the beam...cheerful, lively and fresh- 


tasting. A real thirst-quencher! So 
join the crowd and “fresh 
up” with 7-Up. 


Copyright 1946 by 
The Seven-Up Company 
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You gofta put up with 
the “BLUES” just before | | 
“those difficult days” J | 








IT’S TRUE that some girls tend to mag- 
nify little problems just before men- 
struation. But that woeful feeling is 
temporary. Don’t brood about it! 


Every girl should read this bright, 
modern book. Chock full of lively il- 
lustrations—it shows you how to feel 
better and look better, no matter 
This and many other questions on what the calendar says. 
menstruation —are answered in 
“Growing Up and Liking It.” 


TRUE ~ FALSE ? 


One just can’t stay dainty 
“those days’ 


Get your Free copy from Modess. 
Mail the coupon below! 


deodorant and see for yourself! 

See how this so soft, so safe, sanitary 
napkin—helps give you a grand feel- 
ing of daintiness! 


False as false can be! Just try the 
new Modess with the triple-proved 


Martha Steele, Personal Products Corp., Box 351-F, Milltown, N. J. 
Please send me, in plain wrapper, a FREE 
copy of “Growing Up and Liking It.” 
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the personnel department, and from there 
work on up. Government agencies are open- 
ing up as a very fine field for personnel work, 
and educational institutions and _ hospitals 
also offer opportunities in this line. 

More and more colleges are adding per- 
sonnel studies to their curricula. Radcliffe 
has a fine graduate course, but you'll find 
that many a university has courses available 
in personnel work for both undergraduates 
and graduates. A college education isn’t re- 
quired to make a good personnel worker, 
however. Experience has shown that a good 
general education and some sound knowl- 
edge of business are often enough. The older 
women in personnel work are apt to say it’s 
better to learn the field this way—through 
actual experience, rather than textbooks. But 
younger women in the field dispute this, 
saying that personnel work is becoming more 
scientific and that specialized, academic 
training therefore is needed. 

At present the roster of women personnel 
executives in the country includes people 
with a wide variety of background and train- 
ing. Women like Florence Werner of West- 
inghouse, Emily Chesnut of McCall’s, and 
Regina H. Metcalfe of Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., all started out as secretaries and got into 
personnel work after a tour of duty in various 
departments. Similarly, before taking charge 
of female personnel at Young & Rubicam, 
Margaret Mulhallan had headed up quite an- 
other department in that busy advertising 
agency. On the other hand, Marguerite 
Watson, one of American Airlines’ experts in 
job analysis, graduated from Smith College 
right into personnel work. 

Miss Helen Hyde, Employment Manager 
at Macy’s, which has one of the finest and 
most progressive personnel departments in 
the country, graduated from the University 
of Vermont with a degree in home economics 
and started in Macy’s training school, ex- 
pecting to go into merchandising. On the 
elevator one day she overheard an execu- 
tive say that the store needed help in the 
employment office for six weeks. She volun- 
teered, and did so well that she’s stayed on 
for twenty years. Macy’s personnel depart- 
ment is a large one, as the store has some 
ten thousand regular employees, and before 
Christmas takes on another ten thousand 
temporary workers for the holiday rush. And 
Miss Hyde and her staff do the picking. 

Regardless of their backgrounds, though, 
all personnel directors agree on one thing: 
to be successful in the work you have to 
like people. “If you like people and are 
interested in seing that they get ahead and 
are happy, this is good work,” says Miss 
Metcalfe of Socony-Vacuum. “But if you’re 
interested mainly in promoting yourself and 
seeing that you get ahead, it would be better 
not to go into personnel work. The whole 
emphasis there is on serving other people.” 

The satisfactions and rewards of a suc- 
cessful personnel worker are many. One 
personnel director always gets a kick out of 
walking through the company offices and re- 
calling that she was responsible for hiring 
all but the very top executives in an organiza- 
tion of five hundred. Employees stop her in 
the corridors and greet her warmly, saying, 
“Hello, Miss C. You know, you hired me 
and I’ve never forgotten it!” 

The qualifications of a good personnel 
director were well summed up by Helen 
Washburn, personnel manager of the Home 
Life Insurance Co. “You've got to keep your 
heart warm and your head cool,” she said. 

THE END 
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THE UNIFORM COMPLETE 
MEANS THESE SHOES 
FOR YOUR FEET 


This is the shoe that is recommended for Girl Scouts; 
so that when you're “in uniform” you can be completely 
“in uniform,” right down to the tips of your toes. 





And isn’t it smooth, and smart-looking, too? Just 
the ticket for all your casual clothes. 
Every pair of Official Girl Scout Shoes is made with 
special features of fit and comfort ... top quality down 
to the last stitch. 


GIRL SCOUTS, NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 

155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
We cannot supply these shoes. They are made by two licensed manufac- 
turers, Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, and Curtis-Stephens-Embry 


Company, Reading, Pa. Write either company for name of dealer 
nearest you. 


Official Girl Scout Shoes 


Look for this trade-mark to be sure you 
get the Official Girl Scout Shoe, 
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Order one 8x10-in. enlargement of your favor- 
ite snapshot at new low price of 39c, and get 
another for le. Send only 40c¢ and negative 
(not print) for two 8x10 enlargements. and 
FREE literature—‘‘How to Color Your Own 
Photos."’ Write today 
BOSTONIAN PHOTO LABORATORIES 

DEPT. 109, _UPHAMS CORNER, BOSTON 25, MASS. 


MU Z4.& 16 GLOSSY 1 
VE URIA PHOTOS on: 50¢1 


Newest poses. Gorgeous, glossy 
photos of your favorite MOVIE 
STARS. Send only 50c for each of 
your favorite sters and we will ] 
send you 16 different poses of 
each star you select. Name second | 







choice. 


FREE! Valuable Gift Coupons 
and catalog with hundreds of 
newest pictures with order. 
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| DELUXE PHOTO SERVICE Dept. N76 |] 
rn Box eas oe St. Annex. New York 8, N. Y. 


Von Johnson — MGM Stor 


Mount Your Pictures in an an Album, 


with 
Engel Poc-ket Art Ly 


Unexcelled for photos, cards, stamps, etc. 
Neat -easy to use - gummed inside for holding 
prints tight or loose. At photo supply and 
album counters, or send 10c for pkg. of 100 
and free samples to try. 


Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 4-J 4717 N. Clark, Chicago - 40 














by CLAIRE 


HETHER you call it a soap opera, 
washboard weeper, cliffhanger, or 
soaper, the daytime serial is a fifteen- 
minute, serious, continued story, 
aired in dramatic form five days a week, Mon- 
day through Friday, any time during the day. 
No other type of radio show can be called a 
soap oOpera—it’s in a class by itself. There are 
today about forty-five daytime serials on the 
air waves, with a_ listening audience of 
around twenty million women. Fifteen se- 
rials have been running ten years or more. 

Almost all these continued radio stories 
follow a definite pattern. They deal with 
the everyday problems of everyday women, 
and the plots are so constructed that the lis- 
tener will have no difficulty in keeping abreast 
of the story as she washes the dishes, or 
makes the beds, or goes about her other 
household chores. So repetitious is the nar- 
ration, in fact, that you can completely miss 
several installments without losing the thread 
of the drama, and each episode is stretched 
to the breaking point. In one famous in- 
stance of this, it took a character seventeen 
days to get through a revolving door! 

The soap opera, 
cago, on a small radio station that could 
neither afford nor obtain big-time talent. Yet 
the station had to live, so its program de- 
partment developed serial stories lasting fif- 
teen minutes each, and sold them to local 
advertisers. Most of these advertisers sold 
soap—thus the name “soap opera.” In those 
days, before the advent of AFRA (American 
Federation of Radio Artists), an actor could 
be hired for rehearsal and appearane e in one 
episode for about two dollars, so you Can see 
for yourself that Chicago’s pioneering soap- 
ers didn’t cost much! Nevertheless the stories 
began to click, especially with the 
and slowly the new formula began to 
creep into New York and Hollywood, where 
the tops in talent was available. 

Although the soap opera is still considered 
one of the less expensive forms of radio 
entertainment, it isn’t cheap. Its writers can 
make anywhere from $125 (for the dialogue, 
having had the plot submitted) to $3500 a 
week; its actresses can draw $175 to $2000 
a week. The most eminent writer of soapers 
in New York is Elaine Carrington, who now 
writes three popular programs: “When a 
Girl Marries,” “Pepper Young’s Family,” and 
“Rosemary.” Miss Carrington used to be a 
short-story writer, but she now spends most 
of her time dictating her serials into a dicta- 
phone. Two other important people in the 
daytime serial business are Frank and Anne 
Hummert, owners and producers of fifteen 
serials. Anne, who was formerly Frank’s 
secretary, outlines most of the plots at her 
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home in the country and sends them to her 
offices for the “dialoguers” to complete. 

As tor the actresses, one of the most suc- 
cessful “soapera queens” is Lucille Wall, 
whom you may know as Portia on “Portia 
Faces Life,” and as Belle on “Lorenzo Jones.” 
Lucille—a_ tall, = stunning-looking young 
woman with brown hair and hazel eyes— 
came up the hard way, working from theater 
to radio. When she as only eighteen, and 
still a student at the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts, she picked up a newspaper 
one morning and saw an announcement that 
Jane Cowl was going to do “Romeo and 
Juliet.” That, Lucille decided, was for her. 
So she got all dressed up to make herself 
look at least twenty-one, and set out to get 
a part in the production: 

Lucille got a part all right—not for the 
role of Juliet, but as an extra at twelve dol- 
lars a week—and she stayed with the com- 
pany for four years, working herself up to 
seventy-five dollars a week and the job of 
understudy. 

Why did she turn to radio? Because she 
felt the chances of her playing a lead on 
Broadway were very slim. She was too tall 
to play an ingenue, and too young for a 
character part. Radio was just right for her, 
and she landed a job opposite Frederic 
March on “Love Story Boy and Girl.” This 
led her to one of radio’s pioneer serials, 
“Polly Preston.” She played both shows for 
five years and then, when they went off the 
air, she got parts on “Lorenzo Jones,” 
its sixth year, and “Portia Faces Life,” now 
in its fifth. She’s a versatile actress, and 
doesn’t find it difficult to play both parts in 
the same day. 


now in 


LOND, handsome Karl Swenson, who 

plays “Lorenzo,” is also a product of the 
theater. He entered by way of flunking out 
of Marietta College, where he’d been too fas- 
cinated with campus dramatics to do much 
studying. His first Broadway part was a 
small one in the Theatre Guild production of 
“Miracle of Verdun” but he was satisfied 
with it because such important names as 
Edward Arnold, Claude Rains, and Akim 
Tamiroff were also listed in the cast of char- 
acters. After that he played in lots of stock 
companies along with Margaret Sullavan, 
Katharine Hepburn, Henry Fonda, and 
James Stewart, but even after playing the 
lead in “A Highland Fling” on Broadway he 
left the theater for radio, where he knew he 
could make a better living. He’s worked on 
practically every major radio show, and right 
now is busy with the Sunday “Theatre 
Guild,” “Lorenzo Jones,” and “Our Gal Sun- 
day” in which he plays Henry-England’s 
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richest lord. Although he’s one of radio’s 
most popular actors, he still finds time to 
spend with his four children—all boys! 

Soap operas have a very loyal audience, 
which seems to “live” the ups and downs ot 
the serial heroines. You can be sure that if 
the heroine is having a difficult time pre- 
venting baby from sucking his thumb, not 
only will hundreds of constructive sugges- 
tions be mailed to the program, but loads of 
preventive gadgets as well. As a matter of 
fact, this audience loyalty often leads to 
problems. 

One of the toughest is presented when a 
leading actress wants to resign from the cast 
of a serial. What to do? Twenty million 
women have learned to know and love her 
voice. Our heroine can’t just be dropped out 
of the story, for that wouldn’t be lifelike, 
and would produce a tremendous clamor 
from the audience. Nor can she just up and 
die—that would be too obvious a device. So 
oftener than not, she catches a rare and 
lingering illness which is introduced gradu- 
ally into the script. Then—very gradually— 
the audience, in sympathy, advises the hero- 
ine to take it easy, and little by little the part 
is written out of the script. Directors then 
scurry about, looking for a similar voice, and 
several months later a different and “healthy” 
heroine is back on the air. There are tricks 
to every trade, and radio has its share. 

THE END 


Go Fly My Kite 


(Continued from page 7) 


me. “I don’t think eight years is too much 
difference in a marriage, do you, Des?” I 
shook my head hopelessly, doing a little 
mental arithmetic on my own. 

“No, indeed,” Athene said dreamily. 
“Eight years is nothing when the groom has 
a nose like that.” 

“He doesn’t fly with his nose,” Claude an- 
nounced loftily. 

“You bet he doesn’t!” I pounced, seeing a 
too, too wonderful chance to lead my scatter- 
brained family back to the subject of frac- 
tions. “Don’t you realize, Claude, that before 
you learn to fly, you must know mathe- 
matics?” 

“Oh, pancakes!” my brother retorted. 
“With large horsefeathers on them.” 

“Don’t be rude. But it’s true, Claude. I 
read a piece in the paper. It said that a 
modern pilot is a scientist who sits in a 
kite equipped with motors.” 

“Say, that’s pretty keen,” conceded my 
brother. And so I proceeded to put my foot 
right in it. Kite! I remembered Claude’s last 
kite. It was beautiful,—like everything else 
my brother makes or does. It was all sprouted 
over with extra wings and fins and paper 
gadgets brilliant with Father’s water colors. 
No boy in the neighborhood had ever made 
such a lovely, fantastic kite. There was only 
one thing the matter with it. Claude had 
been so much in love with his dream that 
he had macc the kite to suit himself, not the 
wind. So whcn he finally tried it out, it 
wouldn’t fly. 

“Yes,” I said smugly, “flight is a matter of | 
mathematics. And you don’t know enough 
arithmetic to make yourself a kite that will 
fly. So—” 

“Just—one—moment. Please.” My little 
nemesis threw back that red mop of hair and 
fastened me with his glittering blue eyes. 
“Do you mean to tell me,” he demanded, 
“that if I learn your old fractions, it will 
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What's smart strategy for “baby-sitting” ? 
0 Pack junior off to bed 
0 Be a stand-in for his Mom 
( Ask your gang over 
Minding the neighbors’ small fry can be 
good business. If you have “savvy”! Ask 
your librarian for leaflets on games, stories, 


Which make good scents for summer? 


[() Atomic aromas 
0) Fragile fragrances 


0 Swoon-perfumes 


Ixnay on heady or powerhouse varieties. 
You can find yammy “matched” scents in 
bubble bath, powder and cologne (matched 
to a teen’s budget, too). Fragile fragrances 
are especially good for summer. That's when 
you must stay particularly petal-fresh ; 
bathe more often. On “certain days,’above 
all. Remember, Kotex contains a deodorant. 
Locked inside each Kotex napkin, this de- 
odorant can’t shake out! 
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play materials. In short, take a real interest 


in junior: be a stand-in for his Mom. You 


can get together with the gang some other 


time . . . and even at “trying” times you'll 
feel fluster-free, with Kotex. The special, 
flat tapered ends of Kotex don’t show. They 
prevent revealing outlines, so forget those 
fears . . . choose Kotex! 
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0 Sling a sharp line 
0 Be a listening-post 


0 Learn his interests 


Being a dumb bunny, or too-too clever, can 
scare your new squire away! Learn his in- 
terests. Talk them over ... and he'll soon 
be mighty interested in you. It’s all a 
matter of forgetting about yourself. An art 
you can master on “problem days” as well, 
with the comfort, lasting softness you get 
from Ketex—the napkin made to stay soft 
while wearing. And Kotex’ exclusive safety 
center gives added poise — protection plus! 


A DEODORANT in every Kotex napkin at no extra cost 
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help me to make a kite that will fly?” 

“Why—why, of course,” I stammered, feel- 
ing a little insecure. But not insecure enough. 

“You can do fractions, can’t you, Des?” 
he inquired softly. 

This should have been a warning, but I 
blundered on. “Certainly. But you—” 

“All right. A-a-ll right. Then prove your 
point. Make a kite!” 

“What!” 

“Make a kite, Des. Let’s see if there’s 
anything in your fine theories. You tell me 
that if I knew fractions, my kites would fly. 
You know fractions, so—” 

“But Claude, there’s more to making a 
kite than just knowing fractions. You have 
to know how to use those fractions.” 

“That’s what I’m getting at,” he replied 
loftily. “Why should I struggle to learn 
something unless I can use it?” 

For one unworthy moment it would have 
been a pleasure to slap him. Then I got stub- 
born. I knew I was sticking my neck out, 
but it was in a good cause. 

“Suppose,” I said slowly, “I do make a 
kite? Suppose that in making it, I use arith- 
metic—” 

“Fractions.” 

“Fractions, then. And suppose it. flies, 
even though I’ve never made a kite in my 
life. Will you really buckle down and learn 
fractions?” 

“T will.” He looked me straight in the eye 
and I knew that he could and would keep 
his promise. With Claude, a promise is 
sacred. And with the family brains which 
somehow skipped me, he can learn anything 
if he really makes up his mind that he’s 
going to do it. 

“Shake,” I said. “I'll do it.” So we shook 
hands. 

“My, how exciting,” remarked Athene 
placidly. “How are you going to make this 
kite, Des?” 

“T haven't the faintest idea.” 

“Well, I have an idea. Someone was tell- 
ing me that a Chinese emperor once had a 
sacred kite made of hummingbirds’ feathers.” 

“Oh, for Pete’s sake!” I groaned. “I don’t 
know any hummingbirds that well.” I went 
into the studio, where Father was making 
some preliminary sketches for a mural, and 
asked him if he knew how to make a kite, 
with fractions in it. 

“Fractions? In a kite? Sounds like an 
abstraction to me. I remember when I was 
in India—they have kites there. Big birds, 
like our buzzards, the natural scavengers of 
the country.” 

Well, you can see how much help I was 
likely to get from Father. 


OR one fleeting moment, a bright idea 
tempted me. Why not go next door, ring 
the bell, ask for the pilot, and then say: 
“Good evening, Lieutenant Smythe, I am 
Desdemona Taylor, your next-door neighbor. 
It is true, is it not, that you are a flier? Then 
perhaps you'd be good enough to tell me how 
to construct a kite—with fractions?” 

Naturally, I gave that one up. Even think- 
ing about it made me blush. 

It's funny how things work out. You 
start looking for some simple bit of informa- 
tion that anyone should know, and sometimes 
it takes weeks to get the answer. Or you 
get stuck by a fresh young brother with 
something that looks like a real puzzler, and 
bang! the answer pops right into your hands 
That’s what happened to me, and I thought 
my troubles were over. 

It was in Father’s old encyclopedia, right 
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under “Kites,” that I discovered the answer. 

“Kite. Appliance which ascends into the 
iir by virtue of the pressure of a relative 
wind upon an inclined surface . . . the cel- 
lular, or box kite . . . Malay kite .. .” 

And there was a diagram. The kite was a 
simple cross of two sticks, with paper pasted 
on the sticks. 

“Whoops!” I cried. For the short top 
part was described as crossing one fifth of 
the distance down the length of the hori- 
zontal stick. 

“Well, one fifth is a fraction, isn’t it, 
Claude?” I murmured to myself, paraphras- 
ing his cute little observation about his toe. 
Quickly I got pencil and paper and jotted 
down the diagram, but without noting the 
fraction. Serve him right to be mystified a 
bit. 

That night, after the rest had gone to bed, 
I made the miserable kite. Oh, it was easy 
enough with the diagram. For a Girl Scout it 
was no trick to slice a couple of sticks from 
a thin old packing case in the cellar, even 
if I did ruin two nice boards before a couple 
of straight pieces were hacked out. I tied 
them together firmly, so that the crosspiece 
was located just one fifth of the way down 
the vertical stick. Then I connected the ends 
with string. 

Over this framework I pasted tissue paper 
from an old hatbox. And finally I tied a 
piece of string across the horizontal stick, 
to bend this slightly backward. 

“There’s your kite,” I said to Claude at 
breakfast next morning, after I had taken 
Mother’s tray up to her. 

“It’s beautiful!” exclaimed Athene. “So 
symmetrical!” 

“Oh, a kite,” commented Father. 


“Where’s the fractions?” Claude de- 
manded. 

“Where are the fractions,” I corrected 
mechanically. 

“Well, you tell me. Where are they?” 

“Oh, I'll fix that for you, Claude,” Athene 
said, slipping from her place and running 
into Father’s studio. She came back with 
what he calls his “daubing brush” all 
smeared over with vermilion. Very neatly 
she lettered on the kite: The Flying Frac- 
tion. 

“Remember, it’s got to fly,” warned Claude. 
“And you’ve got to show me that you used 
fractions.” 

“Will you settle for one fraction?” I asked. 
“Don't talk with your mouth full.” 

“Sure. But it’s got to fly.” 


ELL, it flew all right, but not at first. 

Right after school, the three of us went 
to the back lot, which slopes down through 
the trees to the river, to the cleared space 
where Claude and his pals sometimes play 
ball. A good breeze was blowing, worse 
luck. 

“You have to run with it,” my pestiferous 
brother pointed out, with a happy grin at the 
medium-high heels I happened to be wear- 
ing that day. 


“Not with this kind,” I retorted hopefully, ° 


paying out string. And sure enough, the light 
framework of tissue paper and thin wood 
positively bounced up—then did a nose dive. 

“It needs a tail,” observed Claude airily. 
“Shouldn’t tell you that. but one must be 
chivalrous. Here, give it to me,” he added. 
Adroitly, with those long, blunt fingers of 
his, Claude snipped off about six feet of 
string, then tied the loose ends together with 





an expert square knot. He tied one end of 
the piece to the lower part of the kite. To 
the other end— 

“No, Claude! Not your exercise book!” 
He’d been in such a hurry to witness my 
discomfiture that he’d left the book in his 
pocket. But my protests were cut short as 
he tossed the kite aloft. The wind took it, 
and it soared almost as fast as I could pay 
out the string. 

“I never would have believed it!” Claude 
marveled. “And now— Quick, Watson, the 
fraction!” 

Just then a new voice broke in. “Good 
afternoon,” said Gerald Minton Smythe III, 
over the low wire fence that separates our 
grounds. There he stood, as handsome as 
something out of Greek mythology—well, 
perhaps not; some of those creatures had 
snakes in their hair, and most un-Christian 
habits. 

What a way to meet a hero! My hair was 
all over the place—the wind was blowing me 
about like a rag doll. Fortunately I had 
on my tailored yellow linen. Athene had 
designed it, Mother had helped me make 
it, and it really accomplishes marvels in 
making me look a little slimmer and taller 
than I am. 

Claude was dancing up and down in his 
excitement. Athene was chanting something 
about the kite being a pure bird of the limit- 
less ether. And there I stood, with The Fly- 
ing Fraction tugging at me. 

And what did the lieutenant say? “Good 
afternoon, little girl, do you play jackstraws, 
too?” 

Athene was magnificent. “Who is yon 
oaf,” she demanded, in a voice that carried 

(Continued on page 55) 
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the rights of other Americans ... and of other nations, too! 
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“Are you a better American because your forebears 
came here sooner than somebody else? Does ‘God 
Bless America’ refer just to your neighborhood, race 
and religion? Do you think ‘freedom’ means you do 
as you like, and others do as you like, too? 

“You don’t need the OI’ Professor to tell you the 
answer to all these questions Is a great big NO! A good American respects 
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CORRECTION 


A sentimental lady was on a tour of a 
national park. She stopped before a gigan- 
lic tree. 

“Oh, wonderful old elm.” she said, “if 
you could only talk, what would you say 
to me?” 

The forest ranger who was with her sug- 
gested. “It would probably say, “Pardon 
me lady. but 'm an oak, ~ 
Sent by BARBARA GLENN, Media, Pennsylvania 


BIG DOSE 
Bit: Where have you been for the last 
two vears? 
Jor: In college. taking medicine. 
Bit: Are you well yet? 
Sent by SUSANNE SHERFINSKI, Wausau, Wisc. 


TOO BAD 
Mrs.: I stood in line for over an hour 
this morning. 
Mri: What for? 
Mrs.: I don’t know. It was all gone by 
the time I got there. 
Sent by PAT RICHMOND, Harlowton, Montana 


NOT HIS 


Teacner: Johnny. if you had ten cents 
in one pocket, and five cents in the other. 
what would you have? 

JOUNNY: Someone else’s trousers. 

Sent by OLEAMA EGELTSON, Middletown, Ohio. 
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HE DID! 
Lapy (holding cooky over her dog): 
Speak! Speak! 
Doc: What shall I say? 
Sent by WANDA SAYLOR, Stony Point, N. C. 


NO HELP 

Percy: Old Hilary is not much good 
around the house. 

Fiace: No. | understand he tried to fix 
his cuckoo clock and now the cuckoo 
backs out and says. “What time is it, 
please?” 

Sent by VIRLA JANE PAYNE, Duncan, Arizona 


INVOLUNTARY 
Vistror: What a glorious painting. I 
wish I could take those lovely colors 
home with me. 
Artist: You will. You're sitting on my 
paintbox. 
Sent by SUSAN HINSLAUGH, Arlington, Va. 


SMALL THEFT 
Girt: Why do you just nibble at that 
sandwich? 
Boy: It isn’t mine. 
Sent by DOLORES WHITEHAIR, Wendel, W. Vo. 


NEW PRIZES: The American Girl will pay 
$1.00 for every joke published on this page. 
So be sure to send us your funniest jokes, 
giving your name, your age, and your com- 
plete address. Write to THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
155 East 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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“I admit you’ve done all the work, but it was 
my idea to have a garden in the first place.” 
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Look at the girl who shoots with bow 
and arrow. She stands tall, with erect, 
graeeful carriage. Her costume is 
appropriate to this most romantic 
of all sports. 

For poise, for fun, for happy times 
outdoors, learn archery. Why not get 
together with a few friends and start 
a club? Send for Ben Pearson's free 
booklet, ‘How to Organize an Archery 
Club.” And meanwhile, look for Ben 
Pearson fine archery tackle wherever 
sporting goods are sold. 
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well above the wind, “who fails to realize 
that you are conducting a major experiment 
in aerodynamics?” 
“With fractions,” 
have no time 


amended Claude. “We 


for innocent bystanders.” 


The lieutenant looked, a little startled, 
from Athene to Claude. Then he showed 
white teeth in a charming grin. “Family 


solidarity,” he said. “I guess I deserved 
for trying to tease Big Sister. I haven't been 
told off so neatly since the last time my 
colonel did it.” 

It was too much. I started to laugh. The 
string slipped through my fingers. I grabbed. 
rhe string broke. The kite bounced on the 
breeze, dived, and stuck halfway up in our 
largest tree. 


T DIDN’T take Claude long to climb up 


and release it, and meanwhile the lieu- 
tenant had done a bit of climbing too—over 
the fence, to introduce himself and apolo- 


gize. 

“But what’s all 
and fractions?” he 
puzzled.” 

“Our family usually does that to people 
just at first, sir,” Claude announced gravely. 
So of course I had to exp!'n. Including the 
bit about the crossbar of the kite being one 
fifth of the way down the vertical rib. 

“Well, ground me for a grease monkey,” 
remarked my dear little brother. “So you 
did make it fly with fractions! Okay, Des, 
I'm stuck. This month Tl pass arithmetic. 
That's a promise. But oh, the shame of it! 
Me unable to fly my own kite! And a mere 


aerodynamics 
“You've got me 


this about 


asked. 


slip of a girl—my own sister, too—has to do 
it for me!” We've always been a very his- 
trionic family. 

“Cheer up, Claude,” I told him. After all, 


it’s important to save a boy’s face, even when 
he’s a genius like my brother. “Remember, 
it didn’t fly till you put the tail on it. And 
then it stuck in the tree. I got it up in the 
air, but it took your talents to bring it down 
again. 

“Thanks for the 
brother with a grin. 
gently but firmly, 
good-bys, up the 


soft landing,” said my 
Then Athene led him, 
and with brief but polite 
pathway that led to the 
house. 

“You have a wonderful way with children, 
Miss Taylor,” the lieutenant said to me. It 
was a perfectly banal remark, but the wistful 
way he said it made me realize how lonely 
those boys must have been away from home. 
And silly as it seems, it made me want to 
mother him, too. But the lieutenant wasn’t 
through. He started to laugh 

“Judging from the way they jumped on 
me when I was rude enough to tease you, 
seem to think that Big Sister 


they is some- 
thing special,” he said. And then he grinned 
at me and added, “And I have to admit 
they've got something there.” 


absurd—and nice? It was 
second nicest thing that came out 
Great Kite Crisis. The nicest thing, 
of course, was the fact that Claude got a B 
in arithmetic that month. He very 
chagrined that it wasn’t an A. As for what 
Mother said to me—she was so pleased that I 
just can't bring myself it down. A 
girl must have reticence, even if she 
is practising to be a writer in order to keep 
up with a brilliant sister and brother. 
THE END 


Now wasn’t that 
quite the 
of the 


was 


to put 
some 
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“I can coast longer than any kid in the neighbor- 
hood with my new Bendix* Coaster Brake. And 
when it comes to stopping I can do it far quicker 
and with a lot less pedal pressure.” 

Made by Bendix*, leading manufacturer of aviation 
and automotive brakes, this new coaster brake is 
simpler, lighter and has fewer parts to wear or 
get out of adjustment. 

When you order your new bike insist on a Bendix 
Coaster Brake. 
Stops quicker—coasts longer *% Longer life—trouble-free 
performance * Lightweight—easier pedaling * Simplicity 
of design—fewer parts * Easy to put together and take 
cpart * Self-aligning brake shoes * Sealed against 
dirt and water * More efficient braking—requires less 
pedal pressure and travel * Every brake factory tested 
% Made by the manufacturer of the famous “Morrow’'* 


Coaster Brake. *REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE DIVISION © ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


DIVISION OF 
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handy extra leads. 
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1307 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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(Continued from page 19) 


out on them in the morning rush to school. 

Whatever plan you set up for yourself, 
treat it like a required course with no cuts. 
Or like an appointment at the hairdresser 
which you’d have to pay for if you did not 
keep. You may not have to pay money to 
yourself if you forget to brush your teeth or 
find you haven't time to use your deodorant, 
but it’s your loss just the same. 

One thing that might help you keep to 
your schedule is to write it all down—and 
check every day for a while till you get into 
the swing of it. In our family we have a joke 
about making a list when we start to work on 
any project. It’s not.a bad idea, however— 
sort of helps things to jell in the mind. 

Another big comfort is to have all your 
good-looks equipment neatly assembled in 
one place, where you can lay your hand to it 
quickly. If one day, when pressed, you lose 
your comb or can’t find your lipstick it slows 
up production a good deal, and sometimes 
it’s almost a disaster. 

For extra efficiency insurance, make a 
point of watching your supplies and restock- 
ing before you are entirely out. It’s madden- 
ing to try to get toothpaste from a squeezed- 
out tube or hand lotion out of a practically 
empty bottle. Here’s to a happy and suc- 
cessful and good-looking—new school year! 

THE END 


Footlight Fever 
(Continued from page 38) 


From that point, the idea caught on like 
wildfire in Wilton. Four other Girl Scout 
troops joined the Split Rock group in its dra- 
matics badge activities; school assemblies, it 
seems, could be devoted to theatrical sub- 
jects; the members of the town Playshop 
would be glad to help in any way they could; 
the Boy Scouts would like to be included in 
some of the programs. In fact, events moved 
so fast that at the third meeting of the new 
year, the girls found themselves launched on 
a_ fascinating study of the history of the 
theater, and doing the title pages for a fine 
big troop scrapbook on dramatics. 

First came a discussion of the early Greek 
theater—a study of choral speech, drawings 
of Greek costumes for the scrapbook, and the 
reading of “Lysistrata,” the Greek play that 
the girls then cast, rehearsed, and presented. 

Next came an interesting lecture on the 
colorful Elizabethan theater by a Playshop 
member, after which Scouts of all troops put 
on the sidesplitting Pyramis and Thisbe 
scene from  Shakespeare’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” A survey of the modern 
theater followed, and then the successful 
presentation of two Girl Scout plays, “Buzzie’s 
Babies” and “Girl Shout Week.” 

Along toward spring the girls turned to 
opera, studying plot, music, and characters 
of “Carmen” and “The Barber of Seville” 
before attending Metropolitan Opera _per- 
formances of both. And when the Wilton 
Playshop started work on their production of 
“Dear Brutus” by James M. Barrie, the Girl 
Scouts were Johnnies on the spot. 

Troop meetings then found them reading 
and discussing the play, sewing burlap trees 
for its scenery, addressing envelopes for the 
publicity committee. They were allowed to 
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sell tickets, attend rehearsals to observe the 
progress of the play and the methods of the 
directors, and, of course, they all saw the final 
performance, proud to watch a fellow Scout 
play the part of Margaret. 

It’s interesting to see how, all this time, 
dramatics crept into the regular Girl Scout 
activities in Wilton. In fact, you couldn't 
keep it out. A rest period on an all-day hike 
found the girls doing imitations of radio 
programs. On a wiener roast no one was 
allowed to eat until she had presented 
charade. At home Scouts scoured magazines 
and newspapers for pictures and articles for 
the fattening theater scrapbook. Before sev- 
eral large gatherings—the Girl Scout Coun- 
cil, Rotary Club, troop meetings—they put 
their knowledge of good speech to work by 
giving five minutes’ talks. One group went 
to Yale to see a play and hear a lecture. 

Finally, one June afternoon in the Wilton 
Town Hall, this thorough and exciting pro- 
gram had its climax—and a big boost. At the 
Court of Awards ceremony no less a person- 
age than Miss Margaret Webster was on 
hand to speak, appropriately enough, on the 
purpose and plans of the American Rep- 
ertory Theater. And it was Miss LeGal- 
lienne who presented the seventy-three Dra- 
matics badges. This was appropriate, too, 
for she had been a Girl Guide in England, 
with many badges on her uniform. After 
other interesting talks and presentations, the 
program concluded with a prayer, singing 
of taps, and retirement of the color guard. 

The ceremony was over then, but the cur- 
tain hadn’t rung down on the interest of these 
girls in dramatics. That will go on always, 
making their whole lives richer and more ex- 
citing. Already they find they’ve learned more 
poise, and how better to share the spotlight 
with others. They've learned about literature 
and history; arts and crafts and lighting 
effects. Costuming problems have taught 
them dress design, and speech classes have 


given them more pleasing and _ effective 
voices. Many of them, as they sit out front 
in theaters and movies now, won't forget 


those curtain-call jitters, and the thrill of the 
first swell of audience applause. But best of 
all, these Wilton Girl Scouts want you to 
know, their program is fun. 

Of course Girl Scout troops in many other 
localities have had splendid dramatic proj- 
ects. For instance, we wish we had space 
to tell you about the fine series of tableaux 
put on by Scouts in Eugene, Oregon ( 100% 
strong) and to reproduce its script. You'll 
see a picture of one of the scenes from the 
pageant, which was titled “Your Friend— 
Juliette Low,” on page 38. Dallas, Wheeling, 
Portland, Denver, and White Plains girls also 
have found the Girl Scout calendar full of 
chances for theatrical expression. 

Do you have footlight fever, too? Why 
not start working on a troop dramatics proj- 
ect? A puppet show, a talent-search hour, 
charades, a few simple props in a few paper 
bags may unearth some hidden ability in 
your group, and if you look around your town 
there are to be some interested adults 


sure 

lend their help and advice. It may be 
your school dramatic coach, the librarian, a 
minister’s wife, or the members of the local 
Little Theater group who will guide your 


starry course. And if the American Repertory 
Theater tours your town, remember that the 
Girl Scouts have three good friends in its 
distinguished founders. Perhaps, if you 
quietly let them know you're interested, 
they'll invite you backstage! 

THE END 
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Big Birthday 

Although we have no intention of baking 
a cake, we'd hate to let the 100th birthday 
of the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 
D. C., go by unnoticed. It was on August 10, 
1846, that the Institution was established 
by an act of Congress, the gold sovereigns to 
make it possible coming from the will of a 
British scientist named James Smithson, who 
asked the American Congress “to set up an 
institution for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men,” and name it after 
him. 

Smithson’s 104,960 British pounds subse- 
quently were turned into dollars—some five 
hundred thousand of them—and Congress 
finally appointed a board of regents to handle 
the money and create the Institution. Today 
some people find the darkening red stone of 
the buildings annoying; to others their an- 
cient architecture merely adds charm. 

The history of the Smithsonian Institution 
is bright with the advancement of knowl- 
edge. Many important scientific researches 
and investigations have been conducted and 
sponsored by it; it maintains a huge research 
library of scientific and learned material; and 
it issues thirteen series of scientific publica- 
tions of its own. Some branches of the Insti- 
tution are the United States National Mu- 
seum, the National Collection of Fine Arts, 
the Freer Gallery of Art, the National Zoo, 
and the Astrophysical Observatory with its 
field stations at Mt. Wilson, California, and 
elsewhere. 

Of all the branches the National Museum 
with its unique collection of the weird and 
wonderful, the historic and_ significant, is 
probably best known to Washington sight- 
Here you'll find replicas of the tools 
of America’s early days; clothes of the Gay 
Nineties; the first automobile; orders that 
Washington wrote for his troops. It houses 
a valuable series relating to industry and 
engineering, and in its aviation collection 
you'll see The Spirit of St. Louis, the NC-4 
and the Winnie Mae. It’s interesting to re- 
member that all these things were collected 
because over 100 years ago a wealthy and 
thoughtful Englishman decided there ought 
to be an educational museum in this brash 
young country of ours. 

Incidentally, the Post Office is issuing a 
special stamp to commemorate the Smithson- 
ian’s hundredth birthday. 


seers. 


The Light of India 
In these times when most of us judge 
power and influence by clothes or cars or 
bank accounts, armies and airplanes, the 
fragile figure of Mohandas K. Gandhi, leader 
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by LLOYD WELDON 


of India, and his success as the liberator of 
his country seem fantastic. 

Yet this dark, wizened little man, wrapped 
in a curious robe of his own weaving, has 
now, after twenty-seven years of eccentric 
“battling,” won for himself a following of 
300,000,000 people. And at long last he has 
persuaded the British Empire of India’s right 
to her independence. 

Gandhi was born of a merchant-class fam- 
ily, married at thirteen (according to Indian 
custom) and had four sons in rapid succes- 
sion. The child bride Gandhi's parents chose 
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for him, pretty Kasturbai, never learned to 
read or write, and was rarely seen when the 
world’s great visited her husband. 

As Gandhi grew in mental and spiritual 
powers, he left India to study in London. He 
was then nineteen and this was his first step 
toward leadership. From London he went to 
a law office in South Africa, but so impressed 
was he with the plight of the laboring class 
there that he led them into revolution—a 
revolution which was utterly quiet and 
bloodless. His strategy, called “civil dis- 
obedience” and “passive resistance,” is, of 
course, simply refusal to do anything that is 
demanded until the convictions of the revo- 
lutionists are respected. Gandhi, himself, has 
frequently fasted for days on end to bring 
the British around to his way of thinking, and 
because of the faithfulness of his huge 


following, his tactics, not unlike our sit-down 
strikes, have met with success. 

In was in 1919 that Gandhi returned home 
to India and began to unify the country, so 
divided by state, province, caste, and re- 
ligious groups. He spent years—eleven, all 
told—in prison in his nonviolent struggle. But 
he also spent many years educating the lowly 
to better ways of life, teaching them to spin, 
to pray, to think, and to take care of them- 
selves. For himself he asked nothing. A 
vegetarian, he lives on nuts, fruits, and olive 
oil, and now 77, stoutly says he'll live to be 
125 years old. 

Gandhi’s greatest day doubtless came last 
May when he approved of the British plan 
for India’s independence. His followers, 
who can well remember when even an Indian 
Congress was banned, certainly have good 
reason to call him “Mahatma,” meaning 
“Saint” or “The Great Soul.” 


Capital of Capitals 

The address of the new world capital, the 
honte of the United Nations organization, is 
now “Flushing Meadow, Long Island, New 
York, U.S.A.” While the business offices are 
in the former Sperry plant at Lake Success, 
just fifteen minutes away, here in the City 
Building, where the World’s Fair once held 
sway, is the huge Assembly Hall—marble- 
walled and air-conditioned, queen of the 
gently rolling Flushing Meadow Park. 

The hurly-burly of New York is only 
twenty minutes away, but you’d never know 
it as you listen to the crickets chirp and the 
birds pipe softly. It’s a fine place to think 
about peace and good will, and it’s hard 
indeed to believe that less than fifteen years 
ago this tranquil park was such a dump heap 
and haven for rats that it cost New York City 
$200,000,000 to clean it up. 

It was worth it, though. The 1939 New 
York World’s Fair—which began with a young 
girl’s suggestion that there should be a local 
celebration to mark the 150th anniversary of 
the founding of our Government, and grew 
into a gigantic, multimillion-dollar interna- 
tional frolic—made the cleaning-up worth 
while. And certainly the spot deserved it. 
For way back when America was first 
founded, Flushing was the heme of an il- 
lustrious Quaker colony. And in 1789, when 
George Washington was looking for a capital 
for our newly formed government, he sailed 
across the East River to Long Island to look 
at this verdant, rolling land. Flushing lost 
the race then, no one knows why, but now 
she has her second chance—as capital pro tem 
of the world. 

THE END 
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